those cases in which Christians must fall back upon 
the right and duty of private judgment, taking the 
word of God as their rule, and remembering: that 
God is to be their judge. Men have often been 
obliged to do this in respect to other points of trath 
and duty, and | cam see no reason supposing 
that it may not be done when a crisis occurs in 
with oppression and. false doctrine in a nominal 


IS THE EPISCOPACY ESSENTIAL TO THE 


to the end of time ; and like the precept, embra- 
ces a successive ministry to whom our Lord Je- 
sus has engaged thie continuance of his gracions 
presence. | 

_. 4th. The Apostles themselves acted upon the 
principle of a perpetual minisiry. ‘* They or- 
dained presbyters inevery Church.”’ (Acis xiv. 


cations for any office du ‘not of theniselves esta- 
blish the right todischargeit.. 
Aree _ 3d. In addition to the above he may. say, I have 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. been chosen by a congregation to administer to 
The late celebrated Dr. John M. Mason, in} thent inspiritual things, anit! I plead this choice 
his treatise upon the Church of God,”’ has. the}: as: niy sufficient warrant to assame the office 
following passage : Of a-minister, 
has been, and.still as, received belief) 


suit of whet he lists; and may become ex-officio 
‘anember of any Presbytery -easy/enough. to receive 
_bim, and as a“ permanent member’’ govern people 
. whomever. chose him as_ their ruler; then indeed 


sion be made to meet the exigencies of the chureh- 
es and Presbyteries in new settlements, where 

‘Tule of this kind:-would .operate severely upon. 
elders themselves as well as upon the interests of} . 
the church. For if the attendance of the elders is 
made essential to a quorum, then it follows that.a 
further change must be made so0,as to compel the 
elders as weil as the ministers to attend, and to 
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‘is, does this choice alone an- 


. | congregation” is déclared té be‘as wuchand as per- censure them ‘if they ‘do not, atid which Dr. Breck-| But the j 3.) P 4 
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or,.1'wo Dollars ond Fifty, Ge _ lnridge contends it is, onder our present rules, the among almost all who profess Christianity, that) swer the requisitions of the gospel? ‘A minister! and ‘Fitus, asa part of the rule of faith and prac-| victiongot a portion its The sin of 

liberal digcount to Agerits who may | duty of the to If the elders arede-| the Redeemer has ‘instituted a regalar ministry,| ‘is the sent of God. ++ How shall they preach] tice, particular direetions for the choice of bish-| schism, in-such a Case,’ must-rest) upon those who 
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“No subsctiption received for a less term than oné year.— 
“Al dabetribers who do hot give express te the con- 
and. their paper will be sent to them accordingly. 


-Arery,i will be considered as wishing, to 


ridge saye they are bound to bear, and to relinquish 
the liberty they now enjoy of attending the. meet- 
ings of Presbytery or not, as they deem it 


to be perpetuated in an ordér of men specially 
set apart and commissioned by his authority, 
for the purpose of inculcatifig the doctrines and 
‘duties of Christianity ; and that no man may 


seud a person to itself. .A minister is an am- 
bassador of Christ. ++ Now then we are ambas- 
sadors for Christ.” A people to whom an em- 


tle to the Hebrews AG xiii. 17,) he charges 
these widely scattered disciples to obey their 
spirityal rulers, under this precise idea, that they 


But I will go further, and affirm that if it could 
be shown that, at ‘some past period, two hundred 
years ago let us say, a particular body of professing 


r discontinued Gntil all drrearages are paid; except represented, and of an elder to sit, is as “ ore, 
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the absence of the elders there may be a quorum, 
are no less desirous:than those who maintain opin- 
ions opposite to these, that there’ should always be 


ture and privileges of the Christian Church. 
Others again attempt a middle course ; -fol-| 
lowing the general principle of a ministry, but 


have official warrant from those who are 


_ themselves already in office.” 


Now I affirm that a man cannot be a minister 


6th. The book of Revelation expressly recog- 
nizes the diffusion of the Gospel, in times yet 
to come, by the instrumentality of a public min-| 


of the Gospel according to their convictions of duty, 
so far as.to maintain among. them a ministry which 
preaches Christ and the obligation ofa holy: life. 
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“For the Presbyterian. 


THE QUORUM. QUESTION. 
Editor—it ‘appears some éditorial re- 
marks in your paper of the 17th, that’ somé 
_ “your'r are weary of the Elder mn | 

~know not from what quarter the objections come : 
but from whatever side. they arise, must deem 
them a little unreasonable. ;..For 1st. The question 
_iteelf is one of .the most.important that has. been 
mooted in,our denomination for many, years. 2d. 
If the friends of the majority of the last Assembly 
object, they are ungenerous, for of the furty-five 
columns that you have given to this question up to 
your last paper, thirty-four were occupied by their 
‘friends, and eleven and one quarter by the other 
side. And 3d. Ifthe friends of the protestants ob- 
ject, they ate unjust to their own cause in wishing 
to choke off their own champions whilst 'their~op.- 
ponents still keep the field. With you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, | deplored and deprecated the agitation of this 
- question of the quorum. Jt was «altogether uncal!l- 
ed for: but since it has been thrust ferward, | am 
astonished that there seems so much of a disposi- 
tion to-repress discussion, and to carry matters by 
authority, and by dint of majorities, | admire-your 
fairness and firmness in: maintaining in regard to 
this a free press. - And | cannot think that. many 
will censure. your course. Will you permit me 
also to speak, if I promise to be brief}... / 
was, as, you know, the weiter of, the. protest 
against the decision of . 
course, though hitherto a silent spectator of the 
contest, I could not be a disinterested one. But 
still it was my purpose to be silent; and. but for 
Dr. Cuyler’s communication in your. last, I should 
_not haye asked to be heard at.all. commuai- 
‘cation convinced me, of what I was, before .appre- 
‘hensive, that the ony argument which the protes- 
tants had reason to fear was the calm, dignified and 
ingenious plea of the learned and excellent Chan- 
cellor of Delaware. Zeal enough words 
enough haye been exhibited by others; but I fully 


the last Assembly. Of 


their congregations in Presbytery.” 

r * to represent his 
congregation in Presbytery, how long does his title 
to do'so last? Doegit expire as soon as the Pres- 
bytery adjourns? Ifa pro re nata meeting is call- 
ed, has:not the elder who attended the preceding 
stated meeting, a-right to attend, unless he resign 
his “title” toa seat? Why, the expounder of the 
laws of Delaware will surely not assert that in a 
representative government, the people are ever 
without a permanent representation. When a citi- 
zen is chosen to represent his district in the legisla- 
ture, he continues permanently the representative 
theréof, until his time expires*and a successor is 
chosen, anless in the meantime he resigns. No 
governmental constitution admits of a failure of the 
necessary agencies to carry out its provisions. 
Every human government embraces the idea of the 
permanency of its essential functionaries, And is 
the government of the church of Christ an anoma- 
ly in this respect? Is not the, Lord's house a house 
of order? Indeed it is manifest, that the writers 
whio have so pertinaciously maintained this distinc- 
tion between the permanenticy of the membership of 
ministers and that of elders, have. been more influ- 
enced by the loose language of common parlance, 
than by the studied accuracy of the words of our 
book. ‘The book contemplates uo such distinction. 
Indeed the congregations of God’s people are the 
permanent abiding constituency for whom and by 
whom Presbyteries exist. Ministers remove and 
“die—but the congregation of the Lord abides. The 
church it is that rests upon the Rock ; her minis- 
ters (servants) are transient, but she will abide till 
her Lord shall come, and if there be any permanent 
members of the courts of the Lord’s house, who 
have abiding right to rule God’s people, it is the 


citing the resolution of the last Assembly respect- 


Breckinridge one particle more of zeal for the rights 
and privileges of the elders than is ivieaeaned by 
those opposed to his views. 

Before closing this communication, I wish to 


correct an error that occurred in my last letter in 


ing the quorum of a Presbytery, substituting the 
word “duly” for the word “regularly.” I was led 
into the error by copying the resolution from the 
protest presented to the Assembly ‘against it, 
in which protest the resolution was not copied ver- 
batim, though it was given with the marks of quo- 
tation. I had not then a copy of the minutes at 
hand, but had a copy of the protest in a newspaper. 
The substitution of the one term for the other does 
not affect in the least the argument, and I should 
not advert to it were it not that the substitution 
was made in a quotation, and might argue careless- 
ness on my part in copying the resolution, if the 
source of the error were not pointed out. In no 
other case have I made a quotation at second hand, 
and shall make none other unless I give my autho- 
rity at the time. With sincere esteem, yours, 
_Joun Maccean. 


- P. S.—When I wrote my reply to Dr. Breck- 
inridge’s remarks respecting the six Scottish As- 
semblies condemned by the General Assembly of 
1638, | had not at hand the acts of this General As- 
sembly, and yet [ produced evidence sufficient to 
show that he had misapprehended the facts in 
the case, and that the six Assemblies had not been 
condemned because there were no elders ip at- 
tendance upon them, byt because among other de- 
fects, no Elders had been commissioned or sent 
from the Presbyteries: the king not permitting the 
aap’ Segre to send any with the ministers whom 

e-had instructed them to send. There were el- 
ders present, but by order of the king, not by ap- 
pointment of the presbyteries, and it was this in 
part that vitiated these assemblies, and not the 
mere absence of elders regularly commissioned or 
sent. And had there not been an elder present, 
the case of these Assemblies would have had no 
analogy to the case of a Church court to which el- 


tion of the Church, that is»a number of pro- 
fessing Christians met together for public wor- 
ship, to be a valid and sufficient call.” 

The second of these hypotheses we may dis- 
miss at once, as the few who hold jt would pro- 
bably take no interest in the present inquiry. 

The first and third it is important to examine 
—because the decision of the question, as be- 
tween them, lies at the foundation of any argu- 
ment upon the origin and nature of the minis- 
terial office. 

If the Jatter hypothesis be the true one, it fol- 
lows that ordination in the Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, or Episcopal method is equally valid 
—the question of the Apostolical succession 
must be set aside as totally unimportant, and the 
only inquiry of any real interest would be as to 
the relative expediency of these three forms of 
Church polity. 

If the first hypothesis, on the contrary, be 
adopted, ‘* that no man may lawfully enter upon 
the functions of the ministry,’’ whatever. his 
other qualifications may be, wihhowt an offi- 
cial warrant from those who are inoflice,’’ then 
other questions of great importance naturally 
arise. What is an official warrant? Who are 
they who have a right to give it? And how did 
they obtain, and how must they authenticate 
this right? . 

I propose, therefore, in the firstplace, briefly 
to examine these two statements, with the view 
of showing that the one first set Jown by Dr. 
Mason is sustained by Holy Scripture. I need 
hardly say that upon this point 1 entirely coin- 
cide with that eminent divine, in opposition to 
the vague, confused, and often contradictory 
opinions that are now so prevalent in relation 
to the Christian ministry. a | 

I feel anxious to obtain an attentive hearing} 


t 


t 


others that have been mentioned. 
tend, moreover, that this is the doctririe of the 
‘Christian ministry as held in common ‘by Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, and also Congregation- 
alists in practice, if not in theory. 1 urge 
point upon the attention of those who may hon- 
our these essays witha perusal. 
to give it a particular examination, because, as I 
have before said, it is a fundamental one. 
cording as it is decided, the questions of Episco- 
pacy and Apostolical succession become vital, or 
else questions merely of expediency or curiosi- 
ty. And yet, important as this subject of inqui- 
ry is, it has been lost sight of to such an extent 
that many even of the ministers of the Gospel 
of the present day seem not to appreciate its 
bearing upon investigations which are depend- 
ent upon it, and which, in any logical arguinent, 
must be subsequent to it. 


A recent writer who has treated of the minis- 
ry has well observed * that there are many who 


acknowledge the necessity of a ministry in the 
Church, and who allow that it ought, in all main 
particulars, to resemble that of the primitive 
Christians ; nay, who notoriously assign a very 
high value to such a ministry, as a peculiar 
means of grace, having a promise of blessing 
annexed to it, and yet do not acquiesce in the 
Gospel doctrine concerning it. Many think that 


hey believe in a Christian ministry when they 


are only believing in a particular minister ;— 
think that they are believing in a Ministry, 
when they are only believing in elogence. ‘l'here 


s, perhaps very generally, an indistinct impres- 


sion that something is required to make a man 
a ‘* minister of the Gospel ;’’ but what it is very 
few would be ready to say.” 


Now in the course of these essays I shall 


make the attempt to show what that ** something”’ 


And 1 con- 


I request them 


Ac- 


stituted a regular ministry in his Church, thou- 
sands of years a nce hé* directed his pro-| 
phets to foretell ‘its existence under a new dis- 
pensation—since he gave to his Apostles a 
commission which necessarily supposes its per- 
petuity—since these Apostles themselves acted 
upon that principle in erecting. churches—since 
the rule of faith has given instructions to guide 
its application—since the prophetie spirit in the 
last‘of the Apostles has uttered oracles which 
are founded upon it—no conclusion is more safe 
and irrefragable than this—that a regular stand- 
ing ministry is. an essential constituent of the 
Church of God.” 

Let the, reader ponder this proof in support of 
the doctrine * that a perpetual and. regularly 
successive ministry” is essential to the.Church. 
How it is to be ** perpetual” and how * regular- 
ly successive” shall hereafter be shown. 

Feb. 16th. Jona. M. Watnwricnt. 


THERE CAN BE NO CHURCH WITHOUT A PRE-| 


Or—Is Episcopacy ESSENTIAL TO THE Cuurcn? 


According to promise, my opponent has com- 
‘menced his series of ‘essays’ upon the subject 
which has, for some time past, interested the atten- 
tion of numerous readers of the * Commercial” and 

other public prints. He has thus assume precisely 
the position which was his of right from the begin- 

ning, and which | should have insisted upon his 
taking, had he not manifested the most determined 
purpose to avoid it. 

Without rehearsing the history of the attempted 

“ discuzsion,” further than to remind the reader of 
its origin, [ shall content myself with repeating my 
satisfaction that the public will now have—what | 
have been attempting to secure for them—an op- 
portunity of knowing the grounds upon which the 
unchurching dogma ok préssell in either of the pro- 


Gospel, viz., the instraction, reformation, and. con- 
solation of mankind, is a proof that the Head of 
the Church is with them, and this is the. best au- 
perme ee of a Church character that can be con- 
ceived; tor it isa palpable fulfilment of the 
mise, ** Lo, I am with 
But, after all, (as ] shall have a future opportu- 


. nity of showing,) the real reason why the neces- 


sity of an unbroken series of ordinations is so in- 
sisted upon, as indispensable to the very being of 
the Church, is the false and destructive notion that 
ordination imparts a charaeter to the individual, 
which in no case he could have except by ordina- 


tion; that in “the-Jaying on of hands” there is, 


not simply a recognition of qualities alread ° 
sessed, but a bestowment of qualities never before 
possessed; in short, that there is a sacramental 
virtue in ordination which can be communicated 
only by those who in like manner have received 


‘it. This notion is found associated with exagger- 
ated ideas of the sanctity and lofty superiority of 


the clergy,oth as respects their authority:to gov- 
ern, and the efficacy of their administration of the 
Christian ordinances. | | 

Apart frem these fancied notions, ordination is 
simplified into a recognition of the individual by 
the regular officers of'a Christian Church, as one 
who has satisfied them of his piety and “ to 
teach.” So it is regarded in every Christian con- 
gregation in which the opposite notions do not -pre- 
vail; and if they require ordination before they re- 
ceive a pastor, (as my opponent has truly said they 
will) it is only because such an ordination is re- 
garded by them as a judgment pronounced by well- 
qualified judges of his fitness to minister in holy 
things. ‘rhey pretend to look for no more than 
this; they see no virtue in his ministrations but 
what the truth he preaches gives to them. For it 
is to the truth, chiefly, and to the man only as he 
is ‘a personification of that truth, that the efficacious 
blessing of God is pledged. Who dare deny that 
that blessing has been signally bestowed upon mul- 
titudes of ministers in past ages, who had no high- 
er notion of the official character given in ordina- 


accord with Dr. Cuyler in saying that charm! chosen representatives of the church. But J must ng, ! ti stand 
about the Chancellor’s is, that. it is| defer further arguments to another number. Yours the) upon this point, for recent disclosuses have satis-| is. If I am successful, it will be found at the} for they ous: | tien them just described? That 
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not addressed to the passions or prejudices of the} 


reader,” but seems to be the result of, ‘calm 
thought, and sober reflection.” It is a fine speci- 
- men of lucid logical deduction from the facts as- 
sumed; and the evident sincerity with which the 
Chancellor assumes as true the data upon which 
he reasons, gives to the whole performance that 
character of logical integrity aud candour which is 
so well calculated to bear conviction to the ingenu- 
‘ous mind. ‘I fully apprehended then, that, with a 
heart bent’ only upon doing good, the Chancellor 
much of what I honestly consi- 
der evil. It seems he has convinced our excellent 
father, Dr. Cayler, so that he ‘no more votes non /i- 
ef, and if htm, much more those of less matured 
judgment. T have waited, with no little anxiety, 
in the hope that some abler pen would be drawn to 
show the Chancellor and his friends that, although, 
his logic is good, and his deductions legitimate, and 
his temper all that the meekest could desire, yet 
his premises are assumed without proof. Honestly 
and sincerely assumed, EF doubt not, but still assum- 
ed. But [ have waited in vain. Brother HinpMan 
indeed hinted, in his short and apposite article, at 
the truth—and I had hoped that he would write 
more; but he delays. Will you smile, Mr. Editor, 
at the presumption of a stripling David, in ventur- 
ing forth, with his sling and stone, to encounter 
this most amiable and puissant Goliah, who has Jed 
into logical captivity the worthy bishop of the 2d 
Church? cannot say, what I think another wri- 
ter upon this subject might consistently have omit- 
ted, that 1 will write “ No line, which dying, I 
would wish to blot,” for I have not yet attained that 
degree of perfection. But I will try to be civil. 
_ Dr. Cuyler invites renewed attention to Judge 
Johne’s argument, and he evidently esteems it the 
ne plus ultra upon that side of the question. So it 
is. Now if it can be shown that the Chancellor 
assumes all or any of his premises, without proof, 
confidence in his conclusions ought to be shaken : 
and if it can be shown that his posi'ions are at va- 
' riance with radical principles of our church gov- 
ernment, such is my confidence in the candour and 
Christian integrity of that gentleman, that I believe 
he will frankly avow his mistake. . 

1. The very frst position of the Chancellor is 
assumed without proof, and is, [ humbly conceive, 
entirely erroneous, And yet it is the key stone of 

his whole argument. If we can knock it out, the 
whole beautiful arch must fall. “In these assem- 
blies” says he “ ministers are, ex officio, permanent 
members. Ruling Elders are permanent members 
of their sessions, and by election, may become en- 
titled to represent their congregations in Presby- 
tery and Synod.” Here, and throughout his argu- 
ment, Mr. Johns assumes the fact, that ministers 
are ex officio permanent members of Presbytery 
and other asseinblies, in contradistinction from el- 
ders, who, he takes for granted, do not form a per- 
manent element of any assembly above the session. 
For proof of this he refers us tochapters viii. ix. and 
x. of the Form of Government. But unfortunately 
both for his premises and conclusions, there is not 
a word of such a distinction in these chapters. 
There is nothing about Presbyteries in chap. viii. 
and ix. and chap. x. is soul and body—spirit and 
letter, against the assumption. “Where is it said 
that mtnisiers are ex officio permanent members of 
any assembly ? Not in the constitution of the Pres- 
byterian church. They are ex officio members of 
no assembly, Congregational, Presbyterial, or Sy- 

~nodical. “Take the Church’ session, (chap. 1X) 
According to this chapter, a minister must either 
be the pastor (sec. 1,) or be otherwise constitution- 

_ ally invited (sec. iv.) before he can be Jawfully a 
member of a church session. Dr. Maclean is not 
ex officia a member of any Church session in the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, or upon the globe ; 
nor can he become a member of one until either’ 
elected to the pastoral office by the people of a con- 
_ gregation, or invited by their elders to preside. It 
‘Is not as a minister, sine titulo, but as a. pastor re- 
gularly elected by God’s people, and du'y installed, 
that a minister becomes a permanent member of a 
congregational assembly, with authority to govern 

_ God’s people. No candid reader of this LX. chapter 
can resist the testimony it bears to thistruth, And 
it is a truth radical in our system. Make the right 
to govern, as claimed by men, independent of the 
choice of the governed, and you may have a despot- 

tsm—a hierarchy—a papacy—a prelacy, but you 
have not Presbytertanism!! 

Thus far the logical mind of the learned Chan- 
cellor cunnot differ from me. Ministers may e-r- 
officio preach and dispense the mysteries of God, as 


stewards thereof; but they are not permanent mem-| 


bers of any judicatory, until lawfully admitted 
thereto. ‘Take in the next place the Presbytery, 
(chap. x.) and the Synod, (chap. xi.) Now let me 


in Gospel bonds, 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE ELDER QUESTION.. 

Mr. Editor—Having shown in my last commu- 
nication, that according to the true intent and mean- 
ing of the rule, in our Form of Government, ad- 
justing the quorum of a Presbytery, any three mi- 
nisters regularly convened are, in the absence of 
the elders, competent to proceed to business, I pro- 
pose now fo suggest some considerations which, at 
the time-the Constitutien was adopted, would have 
made it inexpedient to lave a rule rendering the 
presence of ruling elders absolutely necessary to 
a quorum. 

1. lu not a few instances there were Presbyte- 
rian churches scattered throughout the wide ex- 
tent of our land, probably distant from all other 
churches from fifty to a hundred miles, and even 
more, in which it wold have been necessary for 
one Presbytery or another to meet, if for no other 
purpose than to install the pastors of these several 
churches. Should these charches in eyery case 
have had an elder, it might have often happened, 
that from sickness, absepce from home, the press- 
ing nature of his engagements, or by unforeseen 
hindrances, the elder of the church at which the 
Presbytery were to meet, would be absent, and 
then the ministers called from their homes and 
met according to appointment would be obliged to 
separate without accomplishing the purpose for 
which they had been called together. The case 
here supposed that there may be but one elder be- 
longing to a church able to support a pastor, is not 
a case made for the present occasion; it is one sup- 

ed in our Form of Government itself. See ch. 
ix. 2. * Of this judicatory, (the church session) two 
elders, if there be as many in the congrega- 
tion,” &c. 

2. While it is obviously proper, and in accord- 
ance with the system of government received by 
our Church, that the ruling elders, properly the 
‘representatives of the people, should have the right 
-to be present at all the meetings of our church 
courts, yet it is as obviously proper that they 
should not be compelled to attend them, ‘The ser- 
vices rendered by them to the church are wholly 


gratuitous; they receive no compensation for the |. 


time devoted to an attendance upon the meetings}. 
of our church judicatures ; and not unfrequently is 
it the case, that their duties to their families for- 
bid their absence from home. With the ministers 
it is in some of the respects just mentioned other- 
wise. They are paid for their time and services ; 
they have engaged to devote themselves to the bu- 
siness of the church, and to attend to the various 
calls that may be made upon their time and purse. 
While therefore ministers and elders should be 
equally at liberty to attend al] meetings of Presby- 
tery and other church conrts, and when present be 
equally at liberty to give their opinions and their 
votes in all matters that may come before them, it 
is clearly proper that the elders should be left, as 
by the Constitution they are left, to doin this mat- 
ter just as judgment and conscience sha}] direct. 

3 Ifthe views here presented be just, it would be ex- 
pecting too.much to expect of the elders to leave their 
homes, at a sacrifice of their time, of their funds, 
and in some cases of their very means of subsis- 
tence, and to be absent from their families for days 
toge her, to do that which the ministers were fully 
competent to do, and which in the churches of Scot- 
land and [reland, ministers alone often did. Itis not 
then to be presumed, that those who framed our 
constitution would require of the elders that which 
in given circumstances would be oppressive and 
clearly unjust to thein; and, on the other hand, it 
- is not to be presumed, that they would permit the 
interests of the churches to suffer from the absence 
of men whose attendance upon meetings of Pres- 
byteries they could not with propriety enforce.— 
That they did not make the atiendance of the el- 
ders obligatory is evident from the words of the 
law; and the design of these remarks is to show 
that there were good and sufficient reasons for mak- 
ing the law on this subject just what they did. 

4. In framing a Jaw in reference to uny matter, 
it is the part of common sense so to adjust the terms 
of it, that they shall be adapted to al] the cases which 
can reasonably be expected to occur; and if these 
cannot all be embraced under one general provision, 
the next best thing is to make a special provision 
for the cases not included in the general one, and 
whicli it is clearly foreseen will occur, as was done 
in our rales respecting the quorum of a church ses- 
sion ; the general provision in regard to which) is 
that two elders, if there be so many, with the pas- 
tor, shall be the quorum, and yet there is also a 


-there should be none but commissioners from Pres- 


as is evident from a mere'statement of the fact that 
to these Assemblies, the Presbyteries were not 
permitted to send any elders. How Dr. Breckin- 
ridge, with the acts of the General Assembly of 
16358 in his hands, should ever have thought of ad- 
ducing the case of the condemned Assemblies, as 
affurding any countenance to his position that no 
business can be lawfully done in any church court 
in the absence of the elders, and that too without 
any respect to the cause of their absence, I am ut- 
terly at a loss to conceive. In not asingle instance 
is the fact ef their absence mentioned ‘as a reason 
fur condemning these Assemblies, but the fact that 


they had no commission from Presbytery to attend. 
I will now cite in proof of what I say every thing 


in these acts pertaining to the Elders. Among the 
reasons assigned for annulling the Assembly of 
1606, Elders are not once mentioned, although 
from the form of expression used in the beginning 
of the fourth reason, it may be inferred that none but 
ministers were commissioned by the Presbyteries 
to attend, yet this is not mentioned as a reason for 
annulling this Assembly. The words to which I 
allude are the fol!owing: “From the power cf 
these ministers who were present. ‘Their Presby- 
teries did limit them.” 

From the reasons assigned for annulling the As- 
sembly of 1608, I give the following passages. 
‘Many of the voters in that pretended Assembly 
had no lawful commission from the Kirk, to wit, 
forty-two noblemen, officers of estate, counsellors, 
and barons. .. . The noblemen were as commis- 
sioners from the King.”—*“ In a lawful Assembly 


byteries, Burghs, and Universities, and but three 
ministers at most, with one elder, commissioners 
from every Presbytery, according to the act made 
at Dundee, 1597. But in that pretended Assem- 
bly, there were four ministers from the several 
Presbyteries, &c. .... whereas there were no ru- 
ling elders sent from Presbyteries, according to 
the book of policy and act of Dundee.” 

From the reasons for annulling the Assembly of 
1610, I give the following passages. “ And where- 
as there were no ruling elders sent from the Pres- 
byteries to that pretended Assembly, as the roll of 
commissioners showeth.” ‘There were thirty vo- 
ters of noblemen and barons, beside the pretended 
bishops, who had no commission from any Presby 
tery. In the fourth session of this pretended As- 
sembly it is plainly said, that the noblemen and 
barons came to it by the King’s direction.” 

From the reasons for annulling the Assembly of 
1616, I cire the following. “There were twenty- 
five noblemen and gentlemen voters without com- 
mission from the Kirk . ... whereas there were 
no ruling elders having commission from their 
Presbyteries at that Assembly.” 

In showing the nullity of the Assembly of 1617, 
the word elder is not mentioned. 

From the reasons assigned for annulling the As- 
sembly of 1618, I give the following passages.— 
*“ ‘There were nineteen noblemen and barons, elev- 
en bishops, that had no commission from the Kirk. 
... And for ruling elders, there were none at 
1 with commission from their Presbyteries.” 

I have now given in the very words of the acts 
every thing in them pertaining to the elders. And 
from these extracts it is evident beyond dispute, 
that where Elders are mentioned, regard is had to 
the fact that they had not been commissioned or 
sent to these Assemblies by their Presbyteries, and 
et the case of these Assemblies Dr. Breckinridge 
eines forward as-evidence that in the Scottish 
Church the mere absence of the elders was re- 
garded asa reason for declaring an Assembly null. 

What most distant resemblance is there between 
the case of these condemned Assemblies, and the 
case of a church court to which every session 
within its bounds is at perfect liberty to send an 
elder.as their representative, and in which every 
elder who has a commission to do so, can take his 
seat withont let or hindrance, end speak and vote; 
in all maiters that may come before the body. 

J. 


al 


RELIGION IN SWEDEN. 


A letter }:as been received from the Rev. George 
Scott, the eloguent and excellent missionary who 
visited this country some time ago, stating that 
he is still prevented from prosecuting his work 
in Sweden, and that the King has confirmed the 
sentenee of the Governor of Stockholm, by 
which his chapel was closed. ‘This renders it 
probable that no foreigner will be allowed to 
preach in the kingdom, unless he pledges to the 
established church. ‘This is another exemplifi- 


indeed to be brought out and stated with great 
clearness, in order that it may be seen not only 
to be a point, but a fundamental one, in discuss- 
ing the question that has given rise to the pro- 
posed series of essays to which this is an intro- 
duction, 

Letus then take a practical or common sense 
view of the subject. I presume it will not be 
disputed that in a community like ours no man 
would be permitted to discharge the office of a 


minister of the gospel, in any respectable con- 


some kind. I may venture to say that with the 
great majority of those whom I address, some- 
thing more would be essential to their conced- 
ing to any man the right to baptize their child- 
ren, to preach to them the gospel, and to ad- 
minister to them the Lord’s Supper, than piety 
of character and intellectual endowments. 

Put the case. Suppose the pastor of a con- 
gregation in any one of the leading denomina- 
tions of this city were to be removed, and no 
suecessor could be immediately procured, but 
that among their number was a man of unques- 
tioned piety, and of extensive theological attain- 
ments—would the congregation consent to re- 
ceive him, and permit him to act as their minis- 
ter, upon no other authority than what would 
be implied in their election? Among the strict 
independents indeed it might be that no feeling 
of doubt or repugnance would present any ob- 
stacle to such a course. _ 

They would carry out their principle consist- 
ently, viz., that as each separate congregation 
possesses within itself all spiritual authority, it 
may select whomsoever it pleases for its reli- 
gious teachers, and that that selection is all the 
authority needed to minister in sacred things. 
But of the great body of Congregatioualists, 
although the abstract principle of Church polity | 
is the same, the practice is almost universally 
different, and in addition to gifts and graces, and 
the election by the people, they require also 
public ordination by the imposition of hands by 
others, who have themselves been ordained. 
As to Presbyterians of either school, it may be 
safely asserted that no congregation among 
them would receive a man_as their minister un- 
less he could produce credentials from the Pres- 
bytery who ordained him, in addition to his 
piety. 

‘The sentiment then is pretty universally felt 
that something more than intellectual capacity, 
learning, a Christian walk and conversation be- 
fore the world, and zeal for the special interests 
of inen, is requisite to make a man a minister of 
the Gospel. 7 

Now what is this indispensable qualification? 
In Dr. Mason’s words I reply, ** an official war- 
rant from those who are themselves already in 
oflice,”’ or in other words, ordination by ordain- 
ed ministers. 

May I be permitted to state the question over 
again in a somewhat different form, and will 
those of my readers to whom the distinction I 
am making is perfectly clear, excuse me in con- 
sideration of the fact that it is not clear to many| 
minds, as I have abundant reasons to know? 

All who believe in the existence of a visible 
Church of Christ, (and for such only do I write.) 
will acknowledge that there are certain things to 
be done which are essential to the well being 
and the perpetuity ef that Chureh. In addition 
to preaching the Gospel, the Saviour’s two com- 
mands to baptize and to administer the Lord’s 
Supper must be duly observed. Now to whom 
were these commands given? ‘To the whole 

-multitude of believers? Certainly not—but to 
the Apostles in the first instance. ‘The Apostles 
having departed, who has now the right to exe- 
cute these commands? Not certainly every mem- 
ber of every congregation who chooses to put 
himself forward. Who then? and what evi- 
dence can he give of possessing this right? I 
can conceive of only four kinds of claim, now 
that the power of working miracles has been 
withdrawn, which can be advanced in support 
of it. | 
Ist. A man may say, I have an inward convic- 


t 


I 


divinely appointed ministry is fundamental. 


show what is meant by such a ministry. 
the distinction contended for has the clear war- 
rant of Scripture, I think can be satisfactoril 
shown. 


however, I shall advance nothing more on my 


sistance upon this point one whose o 
have infinitely greater weight than mine could 
have, in the estimation of many of those whose 
candid attention I solicit and hope to obtain. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Mason, in that able treatise 
upon the ** Church of God” from which the ex- 
tract introducing this essay was quoted, sustains 
the doctritie for which I contend by a scriptural 
argument, a portion of which I offer to the read- 
er’s careful perusal—unless, indeed, he should 
feel inclined to read the whole treatise, which 
will be found in the fourth volume of the works 
of that eminent divine, as selected and arranged 
by his son, the Rev. Ebenezer Mason, and which 
will repay the reader’s trouble. 

1. **Itis undeniable that from the time that 
God set up his Church in her organized form, 
(and even before,) until the Christian dispensa- 
tion, there was an order of men consecrated, by 
his own appointment, to the exclusive work of 
directing her worship, and presiding over her in- 
terests; insomuch that no man, but one of them- 
selves, not even a crowned head, might meddle 
with their functions, nor undertake, in any way, 
to be a public teacher of religion, without an im- 
mediate cajl from heaven, attested by miraculous 
evidence. 

2. ‘he ancient prophets, ** who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,” foretold that 
the same principle should be acted upon in the 
Thus in Isaiah Ixvi. 21, 
I will also take of them for PRIEST'S and for 
LEVITES, saith JEHOVAH. 
difficulty in the appellation ‘‘ priests and Le- 
viltes,”’ seeing it was customary with the pro- 
phets to speak of New ‘Testament blessings in 
Old ‘Festament style; and not practicable for 
them to use any other, and be sufficiently intel- 
ligible. 

3. Our Lord Jesus Christ delivered their 
commission to his Apostles in terms which 
necessarily imply a perpetual and regular suc- 
Go ye, and TEACH ALL 
NATIONS, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you; and, lo, 1 am with you 
ALWAY, even unto the END OF 


days of the Messiah. 


cessive ministry. 


of hands of a Bishop, who has derived his au- 


hority from the Apostles by regular transmission 


through other Bishops. 


But to all this investigation, the question of a 
J 


iave endeavoured, in what has now been said, to 


In what remains of the present essay, 


WORLD. Matthew xxviii. 19. 
‘That this command and promise, though imme 


diately addressed, were not limited, to the Apos- 


tles, is so obvious as almost to. shame an argu 


ment. But since we are sometimes required to 


prove that two and two make four, we remark, 
First, That as the command is to teach al 


nations, it must spread as far and last as long 
lt is therefore a 


as nations shall be found. 
command to make the Christian religion univer 


sal, and to perpetuate it from generation to gen- 


eration. 


Secondly, That as the Apostles were short-; 
ly to ** put off their tabernacies,’’ the command 
It runs 


could not possibly be fulfilled by them. 
parallel with the existence of nations. It must 
therefore, be executed by others, in every age 
who are to carry on the work which the Apos 


tles began; and who, by the very terms of the 
commandment, are identified with them in the 
general spirit of the commission, which is, to 
preach the doctrines, enforce the precepts, and, 


administer the ordinances of Je-us Christ. 


» Thirdly.— That the promise, ** 1am with you 


alway, even unto the end of the world,”’ cannot 


without palpable absurdity, be restricted to the 


persons or to the days of the Apostles. Close 
ly rendered it is, ‘* 1] am with you always, eve1 
until the consummation of the age,” i. e. ** dis 


That 


pinion will 


There is no 


the Holy Ghost: 


THE 


hope our readers will at least give! 


intend to consider him,) has now taken the affirma- 
tive, and according to a promise I have already 
given, | hold myself in readiness to reply, 
with all candowr; to his vindication of the above 
dogma. 

in consequence of the altered posture of the amnui.,| 
I propose to suspend, at least for the present, the 
course of argument upon which I had entered, 
and to plant myself once more in front of my 
opponent. I 


issue. 

Phere ie cearcely any thing in his Jast communi- 
cation which requirés anextended notice. When 
understood with a single qualification, all that he 
has quoted from Dr. Mason’s unfinished essay on 
‘the Church of God” meets my full assent. What 
that qualification, is 1 propose to consider very 
briefly. 

Dr, Mason has proved very conclusively that “a 
standing ministry” is an essential provision in the 
Church of Christ. He has asserted, but not proved, 
that the scriptural method of perpetuating that min- 
istry is through the ordination of previously ordain- 
ed men. I say he has not proved this point, not be- 
cause he could not, but because, for some reason 
unknown to me, the essay on the Church was left 
in an unfinished state ; a tact which every one must 
regret who wishes to have the complete views of 
his master mind. This very point was to form the 
subject of a distinct inquiry. Should the reader 
comply with the recommendation of my opponent, 
(‘o which I beg leave to add my own,) and turn to 
that “essay,” he will find that the eminent writer 
proposed to consider, in the close of his essay, ‘ the 
mode of preserving a standing ministry.”” Had he 
carried out his plan, the essay, which originally ap- 
peared in monthly parts in the “ Christian Maga- 
zine,” would have satisfied:the reader that the views 
of Dr. Mason on this point, were precisely those en- 
tertained by al] persons who agree with him in the 
propriety and necessity of a standing ministry.— 
"Those views, I believe, I have fairly expressed, in 
my previous papers to this effect : . 

That Christ appointed, in his visible Church, a 
ministry to which should be committed the great 
work of preaching the truth, administering the or- 
dinances, and superintending in company with other 
office bearers, the general interests of Christian 
congregations ; that in the early days of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, he gave to this Church certain 
extraordinary office-bearers—Apostles, prophets, 
and evangelists—with extraordinary functions and 
endowments, qualifying them for their extraordina- 
ry duties, as the first heralds of the new spiritual 
kingdom ; that, beside these, he gave other officers, 
called by various names—pas'ors, teachers, presby- 
ters, or (as the word means) elders, bishops, (over- 
seers) and deacons, with ordinary endowments, 
qualifying them for ordinary functions ; that these 
last, in some form or other, were meant to be _per- 
petuated to the end of the Christian dispensation ; 
that they were to be set apart, or appointed, (for 
this is the essential idea in “ ordinatiun’’) in some 
regular manner to their several duties; that in the 
case of the teaching ‘ministry, the manner of ap- 
pointment (certain previous qualifications of the 


on of hands” by their predecessors in office: and 
that this ceremony was nothing more upon the part 
of the Church (embracing both its ministers and 
members) than a visible recognition of the individ- 
ual as a suitable person to take part in the minis- 
try ; while upon the part of the individual it was a 
solemn consecration of himseif to this service. 

Now it is in relation to the method of “ perpe- 
tuating a standing ministry” that the question 
arises, whether any case may occur, or has occur- 
red, when a departure from the “ regular” process 
of induction is justifiable: whether, in other words, 
the “laying on of hands” by previously ordained 
ministers, be in every supposable case essential to 
a valid, scriptural, useful ministry. ‘To affirm that 
it is, is to affirm, in eff2ct, that an unbroken series 
of ordinations from the time of the Apostles is in- 
dispensable to the existence of the Church, be- 
cause it is indispensable to the ministry; for there 
can be no Church without a ministry. It is to 
make the Church dependent upon the ministry, in 


? 


' ministry being the antecedent, the Church the 


the relation of antecedent and consequent; the 


consequent; the Church being the tree, of whieh 
the ministry is the germ. It is to take from the 
Church the power to right itself should its minis- 
try become corrupt; a thing which has happened, 
and may happen again. 

- Now—not to dwell at present upon these and 
other consequences of this doctrine which will be 
hereafter noticed—it is enough to say that I can 
conceive of cases in which a departure from the 


candidate being supposed) was usually the “ laying} 


therefore, that in respect to the Christian body in 
which that blessing is found, no former irregulari- 
ty in “the succession,” or (what is the same thing) 
in the series of ordinations, is of such moment as 
to justify any one in unchurching them; i.e. in 
counting them as rebels against the God who bles- 


With these things understood, 1 cerry-trme-ree-. 
supposable cases ordination by previously ordained 

persons. ned, and 
so on up to the Apostles, is necessary to constitute 
a valid ministry. Such ordination is the rule, (and 
an important rule which all Christian denomina- 
tions observe,) but the rule admits, and has actual- 
ly had exceptions. Until a valid case of exception 
can be made out nodeparture from the rule should 
be allowed; not, however, from a fear that the 
chain of Apostolic virtue and authority will be bro- 
ken, but because unnecessary departure is the evi- 
dence of a schismatical spirit, and is inconsistent 
with the valuable ends of social order. 

And here let me ask whether we have not rea- 
son to thank God, that the existence of the Church 
and the Christian ministry is not made absolutely 
dependent upon the fact of uninterrupted ordina- 
tions through a long series of ages. If they were, 
the consequence would be that there is no Church 
or ministry in existence; since between the pre- 
sent time and the Apostolic age the line has been 
often broken in every body calling itself a Chris- 
tian Church. And yet the ministry has been per- 
petuated, it has been always in existence, just as 
the Church has been in existence, although it has 
passed through numerous and critical changes. Of 
this, as an historic fact, there is as great a certainty 
as can be claimed for any other fact whatever. 
‘There has been (to use the language of Dr. Ma- 
son,) a “regular succession”——*a standing minis- 
try”—and that is enough. ie 

In entire accordance with these views are those 
of Archbishop Whately (pp. 186—188, Kingdom of 
Christ,) which I will here quote, and to which I 
ask special attention. Speaking of the exclusive 
religionists of the day, he says:— 

“The fallacy, indeed, by which, according to the above 
principles, the Christian is taught to rest his own personal 
hopes of salvation on the individual claims to Apostolical 
succession’ of the particular minister he is placed under, is 
oné so gross that few are thoughtless enough to be deceiv- 
ed by it in any case where religion is not concerned—where, 
in short, a man has not been taught to make a virtue of un- 
inquiring, unthinking acquiescence. For the fallacy con- 
sists in confounding together the unbroken Apostolical suc- 
cession of a Christian ministry generally, and the same suc- 
cession in an unbroken line ot this or that individual minis- 
ter. ‘The existence of such an order of men as Christian 
ministers, continuously from the time of the Apostles to this 
day, is perhaps as complete a moral certainty as any historical 
fact can be. 

“‘ But if each man’s Christian hope is made fo rest on his 
receiving the Christian ordinances at the hands of a minis- 
ter to whom the sacramental virtue, that gives efficacy to— 
those ordinances, has been transmitted jn unbroken succession 
from hand to hand, every thing must depend on that particu- 
lar minister ; and his claim is by no means established from 
our merely establishing the umnterrupted existence of such 
a class of men as Christian ministers. ‘ You teach me,’ a man 
might say, ‘that my salvation depends on the possession by 
you, the particular pastor under whom I am placed,of acer- 
tain qualification; and when I ask for the proof that you 
possess it, you prove to me that it is possessed generally, by 
a certain class of persons of whom you are one, and proba- 
bly by a majority of them.’ How ridiculous it would be. 
thought, ifa man laying claim to the throne of some country 
should attempt to establish it-without producing and proving 
his own pedigree, merely by showing that that country 
always been under hereditary regal government ‘” 

In respect to the sentiments of Dr. Mason, 
which have been so justly praised by my opponent, 
it is evident that in his essay he is contending 
against the doctrine of some, that there should be 
no ministry at all, and the doctrine of others, that 
this ministry may be indifferently constituted, at 
any time, by the mere will of the people. He is 
reasoning with his eye upon a settled and orderly 
condition of the Church, when there exists no valid 
reason for departing from the ‘+ regular” process of 
ordination. That he never meant to unchurch 
those bodies in which, at some previous point in 
their ecclesiastical history, irregularities in the 
method of perpetuating a ‘standing ministry’ have 
occurred, is certain from his well-known recognition 
of their ecclesiastical character in his actual prac- 
tice. To this fact many living witnesses can 
testify. 

I may pause at this point, inasmuch a8 my oppo- 
nent has promised to give his views upon the ques- 
tion, how the ministry is to be ‘ perpetual,’ and how 
‘regularly successive.” When he does so I may 
have more to say in refutation of those High- 
Church tenets, which have prompted him and others 
to deny the name, rights and privileges of the 
Christian Church to all Christians but such as have 
a prelatically ordained ministry. _ 
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ask the Chancellor, who ate the “ permanent mein-| special provision for the case in which the elders! sion of the beauties of establishments tion that God by his Spirit has anointed me} pensation.” But what age ? what dispensation , ae 
be the persecution of Mr. Scott does not to be a minister, and has authorized me to Either the Jewish or the Christian. | evil eabjeotion whieh 
ruling elder “oh nab: e ta within a cer-| an exception ts one more general, and it is there-| Shut out the truth. A young Swede, who was preach, baptize and administer the sacraments. | Not the Jewish, certainly. It would be very| come corrupt in doctrine or practice. Such eases, IS THE EPISCOPACY ESSENTIAL TO THE 
tain » Here a The ministers are| fore obvious that the rule was intended to inelude| converted under Mr. Scott, has been successful- ‘This proof of authority may be of I have shown, have The Re- GHURCH!—NO. IL. - 
| it, not} all the cases that could ibly arise, on the sup | ly engaged in preaching, and the people hear| the individual, but it is obvious that it can be no} should abide with his Apostles tll the end) formation was one of them. They may occur 
members, and have a permanent right to sit, not} all th “ied a : him Sater iecs only a poor, but many ol| proof to any one else. of the old dispensation, and run out exacily| again; and the only question which can be raised How Dogs A MAN ent {A Minister OF THE Gos- 
—cencerning them is this, whether there wasa real : 


_ €x-officio (except ag pastors) but. in virtue of their 
being within the geographical bounds of the Pres- 
bytery ; into which bounds it, behoves them (see 

: chapter xiv, section viii, and ‘chapter xv. pas- 

sim) to be orderfy called." it is the being 

“ orderly called” into the bounds of a Presbytery, 

- that makes a minister a permanent member of it; 
and not simply because he isaminister. Ifa min- 

. ister bas a right to stray whither he pleases, in pur- 


position that there were three ministers present ; 
and upon the interpretation given to the rule by the 
last Assembly, the extreme as well as the ordinary 
cases are provided for. 

_ With respect to the expediency of modifying the 
rule soas to make the presence of ruling elders ne- 


should the elders desire such an alteration, for one 


different parts of the kingdom several who were 
converted at Stockholm, who are carrying the 
light and power of Gou’s truth, and are listened 
to with increasing in‘erest, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the worldly and the wicked.—J. 
Y. Evangelist. 


cessary to a quorum, F have very little to say; and| . 


I shall make no objection to it, especially if provi, 


rank. ‘Ihe persecution has also scattered into 


2d. He may say, | am well instructed in the 
Gospel of Christ, and able to teach others. | 
_understand the nature of the Christian sacra- 
ments, and my daily walk and conversation 
are such as render me not unworthy to dis- 
charge the functions of the sacred office. 


‘This is al] well—but it is obvious that qualifi- 


at the moment 


new one. The “ world,’’ therefore, is tha 


world”’ which Paul calls the world to come,’ 
(Heb. i. 5.) i. e, the Christian dispensation.— 
| have just introduced’ it,” says the master, 
—* and I will be with you to the close of it.”” ‘The 
| promise, then, as well as ihe precept, reaches 


when it was wanted for the 


t 


necessity to justify the Church in throwing itself 
upon the power and promise of its Lord, and trust- 

' ing to him to raise up for it such a ministry as will 
preach and practise the truth. : 


such a necessity, the answer is, that every man 


must do it, at his own peril, It is precisely one o 


it-be asked, who is to judge of the existence 


This question, so simple in itself, and. so. easily 
answered by those who maintain that the Episco- 
pacy is essential to the Church, will not I suspect 
be found susceptible of as promptand satisfactory a 
reply by those who advocate the opposite doctrine. 
And yet it is obvious that all. who claim to be Min- 


isters of theGospel should be able to reply to it, 


| | 
|. may we have, lords many,” but we would have.a 
| elder is,as “permanent” as that of minister, (chap.| | 
=, 
ment the congregation has as good and as 
nent a right to sit in the person of her elder, as 
upon the permanence of the agent by whom it is 
exercised—that a trust cannot be perpetual because | 
the trustees may be changed, And yet his rea- 
- | soning looks in that direction. He says, “ Ruling 
a | elders by election may become entitled to represent : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
. 
| 


| 34 ” 3 


and all whor ize such a claim shot 
vinced of the sufficiency of that reply, * 
wer my owl qhestion 
a Minister'6f the l in-wirtue of 
authority derived from Christ the Great Head of the 
Church, through those to whom he committed this 
trast. This constitutes the ministerial commission, 
and the et for it arises out of the very na- 
taréofthe office. 
When the Lord himself condeecended to become 
our minister, “the Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls,” even he “ glorified not himself” to be made; 
an‘High Priest ; and he did not enter upon his min- 
istry, until he wasset apart by an external sign 
given him at his baptism; and from that time, and 


Apostle was for the' time when he should 
be called epon to give up:his own commission b 
death he for the perpe'uity of ite authori- 
ty. “Thies charge I commit unto thee, son Timo- 
thy-.and the same commit thou to faithful men who 
shall teach others also.” 
Every Scripture supports strongly the 


doctrine that. minister of Christ must beara com- 
miesion that ‘can be outwardly authenticated. Min- 
” “stewards of mysteries, 
overseers:” “ambassadors,” —they are in Christ's 
stead.” They speak in the name of Christ, and the 
churches ere told-that they “watch for souls 28 
they that must give an account.” Now do not all 
these. titles imply an office which isto be exercised 
in: Virtue of authority not derived nor derivable ! 
any way from those in relation to whom it is exer- 
cised? Dethey not an office into which 
man can be introdeced by him alone whose the 
‘mysteries'‘are, whose the sheep are that are to be 
watched and fed, whose the people are that must be 
overseen, whose the throne is from whom the em- 
bassy comes, whose the tribunal is to which the ac- 
count is to be rendered up? at ® 
I can conceive, therefore, of no authority to speak: 
and minister in the name of Christ unless its origin) 
can be traced to that solemn transaction recorded in 
the last three versesof the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew :—*“ And Jesus came and. spake wa 
them, saying, All er is given unto»me in hea- 
ven and sami ison therefore and teach all na- 
izing them in the name of the Father, 


and of the Senne’ of the Holy Ghost: Teaching} 


them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you; and lo, | am with you alway even 
unto the end of the world. Amen.” 
That this -was an authoritative commission, what- 
 soever its import may be, no-one will doubt, as it 
- emanated from Him'to whom all power in heaven 
- and earth is given. That it was entrusted original- 
ly to the eleven to the exclusion of all others will 
not -be-disputed. That it conveyed certain specifi- 
ed powers':—o wit, to teach all nations, to baptize, | 
and to instruct them to observe whatsoever Christ 
“ ‘is manifest on the face of it. That it 
was to bea commission, or in other words 
- that it was not limited to the Apostles themselves, 
so as that its powers should expire with them, is I 
- think clearly demonstrated from its final clause, 
** Lo Lam with you always even unto the end of the 
world.” 


There are those, however, who suppose that this 
commission was personal to the Apostles who re- 
ceived it, and therefore that it does not constitute 

the sole warrant for maintaining a standing minis-' 
try. Now’that the Apostles were authorized to as- 
sociate others with them in executing the great de- 
sign of their commission is manifest, I think, from 
- the whole su ent Gospel-history. _ Before they 
- begun to act under it, they added one to their num- 
ber to supply the place vacated by the apostasy and 
death ‘of J (Acts i.) and afterward they gave 
authority to the seven deacons to execute a part of 


their trust. (Acts vi.) The congregation elected} 
these deacons indeed, but this was not sufficient—} 


for the Apostles said “look ye outseven men whom 
we may appoint over this business;”"—and when 
chosen they were ordained by the Apostles by 
prayer and the imposition o ten to the 


e poor, but included authority to baptize 
and preach also, there can be no reasonable doubt, 
as we have explicit information that two of the se- 
ven were afterwards thus e a so 

It is v 
was himself on the earth executing the commission} 
upon which he was sent by the Father, did not give 
forth his doctrines to make their way as they might 
by their intrinsic truth and power, but employed a 
human instrumentality—first in the persons of the 
twelve, aud then in those of the seventy, whom he 


‘congregation cannot now, any more than it could 


| mitted it never to congregations, but to individual 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


firm that the original commission was not design- 
cd to be | then'we assert, that at the pre- 
sent day there is no commission outwerdly authen- 
ticated, such ag Timothy and_ Titus held, authoriz- 
ing men to execute the ministerial office. 

"te there be such, let those who pretend to it 
show what it is, and in what manner it is authenti- 
cated. ? 


solemnities it may be attested, other than ordina- 
tien by those who hold authority from Christ to or- 
dain, is certainly no*commission from Curist. No 
passage of Scripture can be adduced which implies 
any power in the congregation to clothe men with 
ministerial authority. e congregation, we ac- 
knowledge, may designate the individual who is to 
receive the comunission, as in the Scriptural in- 
statice quoted above of the seven deacons. But the 


then, convey the commission, because it was not 
-entrosted to.a congregation, but to individual men. 
who, if Scripture authority is worth anything, com 


men, to Timothy and Titus. 
On the supposition that the congregation has the 
power of authotity upon those who are 
to exercise the ministry, is it not remarkable that 
throughout the New Testament there ate nowhere 
to be found directions in regard to so important a 
trust addressed to the churches, whereas to the 
ministry the most ample instructions are given 
upon this point? Look through St. Paul’s Epistles 
to the churches, and you find that he instructs, 
warns and rebukes upon many subjects touching 
religious communities, in their collective capacity, 
but no where does he address them upon the ap- 
inting power to the ministry and its exercise. 
Reamine then the Epistles to 
and see how full and minute the Apostle is in his 
instructions upon this very point. 

Again; since no directions are anywhere given 
for renewing the ministerial commission, if it should 
be in any way interrupted or vitiated in its descent, 
may we not infer that when Christ gave it he ne- 
ver designed to permit such a contingency to arise, 
but wonld fulfil his solemn promise—* Lo, 1 am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

But again there are those, and they doubtless 
constitute no inconsiderable number of the profess- 
ing Christians of the present day, who will say 
that the. inward call, motion of God's Spirit 
prompting a man to undertake the ministry, 1s, 
after all, the true commission, and that any other 
isa mere matter of external order. The subse- 
quent intellectual preparation of the man, his invi- 
tation by some congregation, and his outward or- 
dination even are subsidiaries only—as they neither 
of them, nor all together, without the inward call, 
would make a man a true minister of Christ. That 
they could not make a man a worthy minister of 
Christ, one whom the Great Head of the Church 
would approve and reward at the last day, is un- 
doubted. But as the ministry is a human agency, 
established by Christ to act upon men, and upon 
men, is it not reasonable to suppose that he who 
assumes this agency should have some means of 
proving his right 10 it? Now as God alone is the 
searcher of hearts, he alone can tell whether or 
not he has put 4 into the heart uf any man to 

ch the Gospe 

ho can 
ees men have discharged the ministerial office, and 
with spirityal benefit to their fellow men, who 
have, notwithstanding their efficient preaching to 
others, been themselves cast away! Our blessed 
Lord seems expressly to have intended to prepare 
the Church for sucha result. In the number of the 
twelve who were first appointed to preach the Gos- 
pel, and to work miracles, and to whom even the 
devils were subject, was Judas Iscariot. No one 
will claim for him an inward call, and yet his 
Apostleship was undoubted, and while he exercised 
it, he deceived al! but his Divine Master. 

Again, if any one contends that the inward call 
makes a man a minister, I would ask him, are the 
sacraments of baptism and the supper of the Lord 
rendered invalid when performed by an unworthy 
minister, or is the preached Gospel no longer “the 
savour of death unto death in them that perish, 


and of life unto life in them tat are saved,” be- 
cause €s it way be himself uncon- 


! No one surely will allow that such infe- 
rences can be fairly drawn. 

‘The inward call, then, is not of the essence of 
the ministerial office so far as the Church is con- 
cerned. As regards the question between any par- 
it is indeed essential. All] that thé Charch can do 
is to exercise a general judgment in regard to 
those who plead the spiritual impulse to Eaanies 
ministers, and to charge them with all the autho- 
rity of a solemn admonition not to assume the sa- 
cred trust unless they are ‘persuaded that they 
are inwardly moved to do so by the Holy Ghost.” 


invested with a commission and sent forth to 
preach, and work miracles. And this principle was 
- still kept in action after he had fulfilled his own 
mission and was about to return to the Father, as 
we have just seen in the charge given to the eleven 
Apostles. That the Apostles in their practice w 

governed by the same principle, and wherever they 
_ planted the Church established also a ministry, 
which was not common to all the members of the 
Church, but the authority of which was conferred 
exclusively upon some, there can be no doubt. 

Now was this a feature in the polity of the pri- 
mitive Church which was to pass away with the 
Apostles and with those whom they themselves) 
commissioned, or was it to be permanent? This 
point need not to be argued. :. 

How then is this permanency to be secured? 
Obviously it can be secured only in one way, b 
_ the transmitting of the commission from generation 
to generation. As Christ before he left the earth 
= @ commission to the Apostles, so the Apostles 

fore their decease appointed their successors, and 
by prayer and the laying on of hands imparted to 
them the authority to preach, to baptize, and to gov- 
ern the Church, which they had themselves receiv-| 
ed from Christ. 

There is evidence, also, the most satisfactory, 
that these successors of the Apostles, before their 
decease, conferred upon others the same powers 
_ and privileges which they had themselves received, 
and in the same manner—by prayer and “ the lay- 
ing on of hands.”"—And thenceforward unto the 
present day there has never been absent from the 
Church a ministry receiving its commission from 
the ministry that immediately preceded it. Now 
whether this ministry thus empowered to perpetu- 
ute itself, subsists in one order or in three, the first 
being the perpetuating order, is another question 
which shall be treated of hereafter. The points} 
now before us are the necessity for an unbroken} 
succession in the ministerial office, and the evi- 
dence for this succession. 

We say then that if the ministry was designed 
to be a permanent institution. if the Church was 
never to be left destitute of those who were author-} 
ized to teach and administer the sacraments in the 
naine and by the authority of Christ, there must of 
necessity have been an unbroken succession in the 
ministry, Can any believer in Christ suppose that 
when he established.a human instrumentality by 
which disciples were to be gathered unto him trom 
all nations, and visible ordinances symbolical of the 
most important truths, and the channels of special 
grace, were to be perpetuated, he would not sustain 
and protect his own institution? Can any believer 
suppose that his solemn promise, “ Lo, | am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world,” was 
au unmeaning one! 

If at any moment it hath failed, if at any period 
since his ascension there have not been the repre- 
sentatives of those to whom he gave this commis- 
sion, ** Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them, 
&c.” connected with this promise, then the minis- 
terial succession has been broken. But if his pro- 
mises are all “ yea and amen,” this most assuredly 
has not been falsified, and if not, then without per- 
adventure the ministry has been preserved in regu- 
lar succession; there never has been a moment 
when there have not been “ ministers of Christ and 
stewards of the mysteries of God,” and these have 
received their commission each from a preceding one, 
and 80 se the original depositaries of the sacred 
trust. ny this and you accuse the Divine Re- 
deemer of usiug fallacious words, or of wanting 
power to protect his own institution, and you deny 
the existence, at the present day, of any ministry 
holding Christ’s authority. 

Upon the fact, then, of the giving of the origina! 
ministerial commission with the promise 
of Christ that he would be with those who hold it 
to the end of the world, upon the fact that no other| 
commission derived clearly and without doubt from 
Christ himself can be brought forward, we re 
our assertion that a man becomes a minister of the 
Gospel in virtue of holding a commission derived 
from Christ through the Apostles and their succes- 

All de upon the original commissi 
Christ designed that it should be or 

in other words, that there should always be « 
tors,” “overseers,” “ambassadors,” authorized by 
him to execute their holy functions, and if he gavel: 
a promise to this effect—and this much we conte 


a 
"fon the other hand, any one will venture toaf. 


pas-| man came immediately, and in a great passion, 


isterial office commends itself to the common sense 
of almost all denominations of Christians, what- 
ever their abstract theory may be, is I think obvious 
from the fact that “a licentiate,” or ‘‘ candidate” 
or whatever he may be called, that is, one who is 
supposed to have given evidence of possessing the 
inward call, would never be permitted to baptize or 
administer the Lord’s Supper upon the authority 
of such a commission alone. 

But.again, suppose the inward call were allow- 
ed to be the sufficient warrant for a man to preach 
and administer the sacraments, and the outward 
ordination to be a mere matter of order, is it not 
obvious that it could not be effectual even for this 
purpose? What right has any man, or any body 
of men to control, or inany way interfere with the 
influences of the Holy Spirit? Ifa man pleads the 
inward call to the ministry, and you allow the va- 
lidity of this plea, what need of any human ordi- 
nance whatsoever to authenticate such a commis- 
siont I need hardly attempt to depict the mon- 
strous abuses which such a theory would give rise 
to, were it permltted-to work out its legitimate 
consequences. 

Men would then be subjected to the intolerable 
oppression of being denied the assurance for them- 
selves and their families of ever receiving the or- 
dinances of Christ, the gifts of the common salva- 
tion, unless they accomplished the impossible task 
of searching the spirit and of ascertaining the per- 
sonal character of each administrator of those ordi- 
nances. And moreover by taking away the re- 
straints of a divinely appointed ordaining power 
you incite poor human nature, as it lists, without 
limit or responsibility, to take up the vast unbound- 
ed themes of religion, and with them to operate 
upon the consciences, the passions and the imagi- 
nations of men. And is not this to open the door 
(as history shows us) to the worst misrule and 
crime which have ever plagued the earth? What 
human power can restrain the man who pleads in- 
spiration for what he does or says—and what com- 
petent check is there save that ordained by Christ 
himself in the commission which he gave to his 
Apostles to be continued through all time? 

The principal denominations of Christians, there- 
fore, whatever their ab-tract theory may have 
been, have endeavoured to preserve themselves 
from these evils. They uniformly place outward 
restraints upen the exercise of this inward call, 
and the very check they have adopted with re- 
markable unity of consent is ordination by the mi- 
nistry. Now if some external restraint has thus 
been proved to be absolutely essential to the very 
existence of orderly bodies of believers in Christ, 
is it to be supposed that Christ himself would not 
have made some provision for its use? that he 
would not have incorporated it with the funda- 
mental principles of his Church! We say that he 
has done so in the Apostolical commission, which 
is distinct from the inward qualification, and which 
may be seen and read of all men. 

The objections which may be raised against this 
doctrine of the Apostolical succession, will be ex- 
amined in my next number. 


February 22d. Jona. M. Wainwricat. 


— 


A PLAIN ARGUMENT. 


The entire principle or theory of Church and 
State union is answered in the following anec- 
dote. <A hundred folios in support of the right 
of a government to tax people for a religion 
which they do not profess could not upset the 
argument against it, contained in this application 
of the doctrine to the business of life. 

A collector of church rates in England, called 
upon a quaker, who kept a dry goods store, for 
the usual sum; the latter said, 

+* Friend, is it right that I should pay, when I 
never attend the established church ?”’ 

‘*'The church is open to all,’”” answered the 
collector, ** and you might have attended, if you 
had a mind to.” 

‘The quaker paid the money, and on the next 
day sent the collector a bill for broad-cloth. ‘The 


asked the meaning of it; declaring that he never 
had a single article from his store, 

‘Qh! said the quaker, rubbing his hands, 
**the store was open for thee, and thou mightiest 


An election by the congregation, with whatever] 


imothy and Tits,! 


doubt but thatin multitudes of instan- 


That this view of what is essential to the min-| 
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ann Metancuoty Event. —On 
Wednesday last the 28th ult., during the firing 
of a salute on board of the steam frigate Prince- 
ton, at Washington, on the occasion of the visit 
of the President of the United States and his 
Cabinet, one of the large guns bursted, and in- 
stantly killed Mr. Upshur, Secretary of State ; 
Mr. Gilmer, Secretary of the Navy; Virgil 
Maxcy, Esq., Colonel Gardner, Commodore 
Kennon, of the United States Navy, and s 
number of the seamen of the ship ; and severe- 


‘ly wounded Senator Benton, of Missouri : 


Captain Stockton, and a number of others, 
names not given. The President and a number 
of ladies who were on board of the frigate at 
the time, escaped unhurt. 


Minutes oF THE AssemaLy.—So many 
months have elapsed since the recommendation 
of the General Assembly to the Presbyteries on 
the subject of printing the back minutes of the 
Assembly, that it is to be presumed that no fur- 
ther reports of what the Presbyteries have done 
can now be expected, at least until after their 
spring meetings. Less than six hundred names 
have been sent to us of persons willing to pa- 
tronize the scheme, and it is not probable that 
the Board of Publication will undertake so ex- 
pensive a work unless double that number of 
subscribers is found ready to contribute to its 
completion. We mention this that the numerous 
Presbyteries which have not acted may take 
this rgatter into serious consideration at their 
next meetings, and by an early ‘report to the 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, enable 
him to report to the General Assembly the like- 
lihood of this enterprise being accomplished. 


New Hymn Boox.—We learn that the 
Board of Publication have sold fifty thousand 
copies of the New Hymn Book, since its publi- 
cation in May last. The demand for it still 
continues, and we are pleased to learn that the 
Board are prepared to supply all orders for the 
Book in every style and variety of binding. 


Freer Cuurcn or ScorLanD AND THE Es. 
TABLISHMENT.— The sum advertised on the co- 
vers of the Establishment Missionary Record 
for January, as subscribed for their schemes, is 
about £467. The sum similarly advertised 
in the Free Church Missionary Record is about 
£2100. 


— 


Deatn oF a Missionary.—The late arrival 
from Canton announces the death at Macao of 
the Rev. Samuel Dyer, of London, missionary 
at Singapore—aged 39. Mr. Dyer was reputed 
to have been one of the most accurate Chinese 
scholars living. 


— 


Scotcu DeLecation.—We have no authen- 
tic details of the nrareedinge of the delegation, 
but hear rumours of their success in the city 


of Baltimore. In the First Presbyterian church 
of that city, it is said upwards of two thousand 
dollars have been collected. 


Common Scuoots 1n New York.—The An- 
nual Heport of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, for the city and county of New York, 
is a document possessing much interest. We 
will in a future number present an extract to 


our readers. 


— 
— 


Lent.—This term designates in the Romish 
and Episcopal churches, a season of pecu'iar 
religious observance, kept with greater or less 
strictness according to the sense of obligation in 
those who pretend to regard it as a sacred insti- 
tution. Its continuance is for forty days pre- 
ceding Easter, or the season supposed to be the 
anniversary of the Saviour’s resurrection. The 
stricter portion of these communities not only 
abstain from their ordinary amusements but 
from their ordinary food, at least as far as flesh 
meats are concerned, and consider it very holy 
time. This season has now returned, and as 
far as it operates as a check on the vanities of 
the world we have no objection to it. To pre- 
tend, however, that it has any sanction from 
the word of God, is an absurdity; it is pure- 
ly of human invention, and is one of the many 
set times and seasons which have grown up as 
a substitute for spiritual religion, imposing a 
yoke, where God has imposed none, as if men 
were wiser than God, and thought themselves 
competent to supply defects in the church which 
its glorious Head had overlooked. If the sea- 
son of Lent is a peculiarly holy one, why is the 
Bible silent on the subject? Who has given to 
man a right to impose a forty days’ fast on their 
fellow men? If this decreeing of ceremonies is 
right, who is to fix its limit? As in the Romish 
Calendar, the days of the year are too few for 
the festivals, fasts, and saints’ days, which have 
been ordained by human authority ; should not 
Protestants be wary of treading in their foot- 
steps? It is unquestionable that by many 
these set times are regarded with more reve- 
rence than God’s holy and appointed Sabbath ; 
and we doubt not that the native tendency of 
their multiplication is to overshadow God’s own 
appointments, and to diminish their sanctity.— 
We have known fashionable persons that would 


‘not on any account have a ball on Ash Wed- 


nesday or Easter Monday, but would, without 
scruple, have it on Saturday night, and let it 
run into the Sabbath. They would without 
compunction do things of a Sunday, which it 
would horrify them to do on the Holy Christ- 
mas! thus placing the inventions of man be- 
fore the institutions of God. 

The extract we make below from the Catho- 
lic Herald may serve to show our readers better 
than a whole treatise from us, the restriction 
upon Christian liberty, which ecclesiastics, with- 
out any divine warrant, have undertaken to 
impose; and it may serve to show too, how near 
to the verge of the ridiculous, things reputed- 
ly religious, may be brought when trusted to the 
management of men. We know not that our 


have had the cloth if thon hadst a mind !’’ 


|benefit of the 


tics, and to distinguish the religious difference 
between cold fish and warm, between butter 
and hog’s lard, but we are very certain that 
Tractarians are ready for this and more, if 
it were not for the busy meddling of Protes- 


tants, 
“ Lent.—For the ter uniformity of discip- 
line the Bishop of Philadélphia has adopted for this 
diocess the regulations for the observance of Lent 
published by the Most Rev. Archbishop of Balti- 
more, which are in substance the same which have 
been hitherto observed. | 
Directions for the ensuing Lent in this Diocess. 
—1l. faithful, pave their 
twenty-first year, are, unless legitimately dispensed, 
hosed ta the Fast of 
2. They are only to make one meal a day, ex- 


copting Sundays. 
3. Th 


taken until about noon. 
4, At the meal, if on any day permission should 
be granted for eating Flesh, both Flesh and Fish are 
not to be used at the same time, 
5. A small refreshment, commonly called colla- 
tion, is allowed in the evening: no general rule as 
to the quantity of food permitied at this time, is or 
can be made. Butthe practice of the most regular 
Christians is, never to let it exceed the fourth part 
of an ordinary meal. 
6. The quality of food allowed at a collation, is, 
in this Diocess, bread, butter, cheese, all kinds of 
fruits, salads, vegetables, and fish, though not warm, 
but fish previously prepared and grown cold, Milk 
and e gs are prohibited. 
7. General usage has made it lawful to drink in 
the morning some warm liquid; as tea, coffee, or 
thin chocolate, made with water, to which a 
few drops of milk may be added, serving ra- 


stantial food. 

8. Necessity and custom have authorised the use 
of hog’s lard, instead of butter, in preparing fish, ve- 
getables, &e. &c. &c. 

9. The following persons are exempted from the 
obligation of fasting ; young persons under twenty- 
one years ofage; the sick; pregnant women, or 
giving suck to infants; those who are obliged to 
bard Jabour ; all who through weakness cannot fast 
without great prejudice to their health. 

10. By dispensation, the use of flesh meat will be 
allowed atany timeon Sundays, and once a day 
only on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, with 
the exception of the first four days, and all Holy 
Week including Palm Sunday. 


Mr. Bapcer Acain.—In exonerating Mr. 
Southgate, the American Episcopal Missionary 
in the East, from the blame which had been im- 
puted to him, we renewed the expression of our 
entire distrust in Mr. Badger, the English Trac- 
tarian missonary in the same region. Our 
views are confirmed by the London Episcopal 
Record, from a recent number of which we make 


the following extract. 

“‘ Meanwhile we may remind our readers of the 
history of the Rey. Mr. Badger, whose hot-headed 
zeal in the ciuse of Puseyism, and his desire to es- 
tablish an Aiglican supremacy, occasioned so much 
of division anong the Nestorians, and thus render- 
ed them an easier prey to thecommon enemy. Mr. 
Badger wasoriginally a translator and subordinate 
literary ageat of the printing office of the Church 
Missionary Society at Malta. He subsequently 
became a student at the Church Missionary Socie- 
ty’s Instituton at Islington, but having become 


about to dismiss him from their service. It was at 
this juncture that he was recommended tv the 
Bishop of Lendon, who had then at his disposal, in 
conjunction with the Primate, a sum of 500Z. for 
promoting Christianity in the East. By one of 
those unaccountable acts by which we grieve to 
say, his Lordship has too often given his aid toa 
system he has at other times denounced, the Bish- 
op ordained the rejected candidate of the Church 
Missionary Society, and sent him under the aus- 
pices of the Propagation Society, to labour for the 
Christians. We deplored 
the step which his Lordship thus took, in sending 
to so imp-rtant a station a youth so ill qualified, 
either by Christian experience or sound doctrinal 
theology, for so delicate and arduous a post. 

fident on entering on such an office. Not so Mr. 
Badger. Elated with his triumph over the scruples 
of the Church Missionary Directors. he boasted of 
the feats he was about to perform in the new scene 
that was opening before him. His boast was not, 
however, of battles to be fought with the powers of 
darkness, against Mahommedan error or idoulatrous 
superstition. It was his boast that he would uprcot 
the American Mission, the accounts of whose quiet 
but successful labours had cheered the heart of 
many a humble Christian, both in Europe and 
America. With the spirit of an emissary of the 
Propaganda at Rome, be vaunted that he would 
proselyte the Nestorians, and establish the Angli- 
can supremacy in Koordistan. While he thus gave 
notice of the great objects of his ambition, his 
preaching at Malta, on his route to the East, was 
such as to call forth the animadversions not only of 
some of his congregation but of the public press. 
As to his labours among the Nesturians, we will 
not pretend at present to detail what we are yet 
but imperfectly acquainted with. That he made 
good his promise to attack the Americans is cer- 
tain; that he succeeded in sowing divisions, is also 
far too probable to admit of doubt; and that he pa- 
ralyzed the influence of the British Consul, by in- 
oculating him with his own Tractarian notions, is 
also confidently asserted. The pernicious tenden- 
cy of these divisions was long ago pointed out 
by some of our correspondents, and particularly in 
a letter which appeared in our columns early in the 
summer. ‘That Mr. Badger deplores the dreadful 
catastrophe as much as any man, we are bound to 
believe, and we do not for a moment impute to him 
any thing but folly and indiscretion, or a bold spirit 
of proselytism, which did not permit him to see 
that in scattering the “arrows and firebrands” of 
Tractarian High Churchism, he might also bring 
death and desvlation upon those whom, with the 
spirit of a {Popish emissary, he strove to proselyte 
to subjection to the see of Canterbury.” 


Navy Cuariarncies.— We are pleased to re- 
mark that since our first notice of the monopo- 
ly by the Episcopal denomination of our Navy 
Chaplaincies, several of our cotemporaries 
have taken up the subject in good earnest. It is 
certainly a subject of deep interest to the large 
non-episcopal bodies in this country, that every 
thing which looks like a union of Church and 
State, should be watched with jealousy ; and 
why should not the studied attempt to give an 
Episcopal character to so important a branch of 
the public service, be regarded in this light 7— 
The churches are not aware of the actual state 
of things or they would not manifest so much 
supineness, Not only has our former statement 
been undisputed, that two-thirds of the chaplains 
in the Navy are Episcopalians, but we are cre- 
dibly informed that there is atWashington a long 
list of Episcopal applicants ready to supply any 
vacancies which may occur; so that ina few 
years uuless direct efforts are made tocounteract 
the scheme, Episcopacy will have under its ex- 
clusive control the religious instruction of our 
naval officers andcrews. The Book of Common 
Prayer also has been so plentifully poured into 
our public ships, that its forms are assuming 
the force of laws; and we have heard it stated 
that this influence has proceeded so far, that even 
non-episcopal chaplains have been required to 
read the burial service from that book on fune- 
ral occasions. In addition to this it would seem, 
from a late Navy order, that chaplains are to be 
distinguished by the gown usually worn by cler- 
gymen, although the great body of the clergy in 
this country do not wear any such badge of of- 
fice. These may be regarded as trifles by some, 
but they indicate the course of the current.— 
Whether our public functionaries have any 


jsinister design in this preference given to 


Episcopal neighbours go quite so far as to pub- |Episcopacy, or whether it be owing to in- 
lish, under Episcopal authority, rules on diete- |difference and thoughtlessness on their part, 


e meal allowed'on fast days, is not to be| 


ther to colour the liquids, than make them a sub-| 


tinctured with Tractarian errors, the Society were’ 


we are. not prepared to say; but we incline 
to the opinion that they are not very par- 
ticular in serutinizing the list of applicants, and 
that they have made’their appointments without 
adverting to the fact that in doing so, they have 
given to the Navy a sectarian character, Let 


the religious press now speak out, that they may 


at length hear that the religious denominations} 
in this country consider themselves as possess-; 
ing equal rights; let the voice of loud remon- 
strance be heard ; let the Episcopal prayer book 
be no longer the only book gratuitously fur- 
nished to our public ships ; and above all let all 


the principal non-episcopal bodies select good 


and tried men whom they can and will strongly re- 
commend to the powers that be, for the office of 
Navy chaplains, and in this way obviate an other- 
wise inevitable result of making our Navy what 
the English Navy is, a right arm for the support 
of prelacy. England is the only foreign nation 
that we have to fear as an antagonist in war, 
and, however certain persons may smile at the 
hint, it is not at all likely that our Navy, under 
Episcopal influence, would be inspired with any 
new ardour in contending with their brother 
Episcopalians in the British service. Connec- 
ted with this hint, it might be a matter of curi- 
ous inquiry to ascertain how many Episcopal] 


chaplains were found in the Navy and army off 


our country during the war of the Revolution? 


Pirertm’s Leeacy.—This admirable song, 
the burden of which is, “a Church without a 
Bishop, a State without a King,” has been set 
to music by a competent hand, and will now, 
we doubt not, be sung by many a youthful and 
many a sweet voice with a fervour suited to its 
noble conception. The “Churchman” con- 
tains an attempt at imitation which is thorough- 
ly doggerel, and tame to insipidity. 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT, NO. XXIV. 


The chapel of Notre Dame de la Bréche—M. de Lamartine 
against the bishops— Talmudic Judaism and the Rabbi of 
Offenbach— The Walloon churches of Holland--Nuns of 
the Good Shepherd at Poictiers——Attempts of the chaplain 
of the Infant Hospital,at Paris. to proselyte a Protestant 
child, defeated—A similar attempt in another quarter, frus- 


trated. 
December 15th, 1843. 


Mr. Editor—You have here my last letter 
for the present year. I cannot throw a back- 
ward glance on the year, which is so soon to 
close, without remembering how much has oc- 
curred in it, which seriously involves the inte- 
rests of us, Protestants of France. ‘The grow- 
ing power of the Roman Catholic clergy, the 
weakness of government relative to the bishops. 
the hostile disposition of the civil courts toward 
us, and especially the unhappy decision of the 
supreme court, have placed us in a very diffi- 
cult position. But our internal divisions do us 
the most injury; if we were well united, we 
would be well fortified.“ 
| have told you, that the Romish church 
would revive persecution against us, if it could. 
I give you a fact, among many others, which 
confirms this remark. During the religious 
wars in France. the city of Chartres sustained a 
siege against the Huguenots, (the Protestants, ) 
who were unable to take it. In memory of this 
siege, the inhabitants of Chartres, two years af- 
terward, in 1660, built a chapel on the city ram- 
parts, and dedicated it to Notre-Dame de la 


Breche, (our lady of the breach.) ‘This chapel] 


was destroyed in the Revolution, and only some 
of its walls remained. But recently, itappears, 
they havo rebuilt it A Remen Catholhec peper. 
in furnishing this piece of news, thus announces 
it: ‘* A restoration, which protests against Pro- 
testantism has just been completed, to the great 
edification of the faithful children of the church, 
in the city of Mary—the city of Chartres.”’ The 
saine paper moreover says: ‘* The enemy’s 
balls are still found in the walls of the chapel, 
of which the divine virgin has made an immor- 
tal trophy. ‘This charming sanctuary, which 
should annually be the subject of a solemn pro- 
cession, was consecrated on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, and the bishop has granted forty days’ in- 
dulgence to the faithful, who shall visit the cha- 
pel during the neuvaine,’’ (a devotional season 
of nine days). | 

Considerable attention is excited, at present, 
by some articles published in a newspaper by 
M. de Lamartine, relative to the contest of gov- 
ernment and the university with the bishops. 
As might be expected, that able writer proposes 
the separation of-the church from the state, as 
has been done already by many persons. But 
that which is particularly worthy of notice, and 
truly alarming, in his articles, is that portion of 
one of them in which he describes the prodi- 
gious, and almost irresistible power of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy in France. The great 
question in which this discussion originated, is 
far frony being solved. | 

Talmudic Judaism seems about to undergo a 
reform: and this, too, is a sign of the times. 
‘I'he Rabbi of Offenbach, in the Grand Dutehy 
of Darmstadt, was consulted recently on the 
question, whether * considering the present ed- 
ucational institutions of the Israelites, and their 
relations to the civil state, the ‘T'almud is a book 
to be recommended in the education of the 
young?”’ ‘The Rabbi replied in the negative. 
and in explaining his reasons, he expresses} 
himself concerning this book, so much venera- 
ted by the Jews, with a freedom which could 
scarcely be expected in a Rabbi, more especial- 
ly in a letter, which, he must have known, 
would be published. ‘* ‘The Talmud,” says he, 
‘‘is a production of its own age, and can pre- 
tend to represent that age only... .. Many 
passages breathe a pure and universal morality; 
others, on the contrary, testify, by their spirit of 
exclusiveness and hatred, that they were written 
under the pressure of a sanguinary tyranny. 


"The exegesis of the ‘Talmud is extremely arbi- 


trary. .. . If the contents of the ‘Talmud were 
impressed on the minds of youth, as a religious 
system, it would be giving them, instead of a 
purely Biblical religion, a religion truly ‘T'almu-| 
dical, the most usual effect of which would be 
the destruction of the truly religious element 
from the heart, and the inoculation of a blind 
devotion to ceremonies, and a dry formality 
usurping the place of holiness.’? He concludes 
with these words : ** Considering first that the 
collection of Talmudic books was made solely 
for the Israelitish theologian, and not for the lay- 
man; secondly, that it treats of subjects in no 
way suitable for youth; thirdly, that the book 
itself declares against the use, which would be 
made of it in the instruction of the young, I 
conclude that it is not proper to give it a place 
in the system of school instruction.” ‘This let- 
ter which has been published in our newspa- 
pers within these few days only, is dated the 
3ist July, 1843. 

We have important news from Holland. 1 
present you with an extract from a private let- 
ter, addressed by a pious person of that country, 
tu one of his friends in France. 

‘Dear brother, perhaps you have been 
formed, that a royal ordinance, of the 29h o 
July, 1843, has been levelled against eleven of 
our Walloon churches, withdrawing from them, 
for the future, on occasion of their being vacant,| 
the salary which, hitherto, the public treasury 
allowed to their pastors. Our Walloon com- 
munion immediately addressed the king, and the 
minister of ecclesiastical affairs, in defence of 
the rights of our churches, and solicited a revo- 
eation of the disastrous decree, as contrary to 
Article 192, of the constitution of the kingdom.} 
‘The memoir of the Walloon commission is writ- 


ten with talent, and with much dignity, bold- 


ness, and energy. All our churches have al 
addressed the most earnest remonstrances 10 gov 
ernment, and have manifested the greatest zeal 
for their preservation. ‘The Walloon commis- 
sion propose to defend our cause, our rights, and 
our interests before the States General, and to 
ask their protection, and the maintenance of 
the 192d article of the constitutional compact. 
Already, on the discussion of the budget, seve- 
ral members of the second Chamber, among 
others, M. Luzac, the worthy deputy from Ley- 
den, have earnestly advocated our cause. Nev- 
ertheless, we have too much reason to fear that 
all our .remonstrances will be unavailing. Our 
only hope is in God, who has promised to sus- 
tain his Chureh ; and in the zeal of our people, 
who are resolved to make every sacrifice to 
maintain themselves, and to furnish the support} 
of their pastors out of their own contributions. 
To judge from the energy and devotedness of 
the leaders of our flocks, we dare indulge the 
hupe, that, through the divine blessing, the 
greater part of our ancient churches will be pre- 
served. It is a surprising fact, that they find 
themselves anew, as at their origin, under the 
cross ; and that, without having sought or de- 
sired it, we are called to follow the example of 
our worthy Scottish brethren, and sunder the 
ties which connected us with the State, in order 
that we may recover our independence.— 
Through the grace and faithfulness of our God, 
we expect that the spiritual life which for some 
years has been reviving in our churches, and 
among our pastors, is about to assume new ma- 
nifestations, under the afficiion that goighs upon 
us. Never have zeal, harmony, and brotherly 
love, been more touchingly exhibited than in 
these days of trial. ‘Truly God is with us, and 
he will not forsake us. O that our dear French 
brethren would pray for these Wallvon church- 
es, daughters of Refuge, and sisters of the Re- 
formed Church of France !” 

Public attention was powerfully interested du- 
ring the closing week of November last, by a 
suit brought before the cout of assizes, of the 
department of Vienne. Some years since, a 
female association was formed at Poitiers, 
known by the name. of Nuns of the Good 
Shepherd. ‘The object of these nuns is to with- 
draw from vice, young females who are addict- 
ed to dissolute habits. Unhappily, the zeal of 
the women who have the management, in the 
House of the Good Shepherd, is so far from 
breathing the charity of Him whose name they 
bear, that justice was required to sit upon a 
grave complaint of ill usage and violence in- 
flicted on one of the peniten's. ‘Ihe indictment) 
presents a series of complaints, which are accu- 
rately summed up in the following deposition of 
the unhappy penitent. We quote is part of 
the process verbal. ‘Geneviéve Billy is in- 
troduced. This young woman comes forward 
slowly, supported by another female, and by 
the court-crier. She thus deposeth; ‘ I entered 
the Good Shepherd, accompanied by the two 
sisters of Pont-achard. Not being able to con- 
form to the rules of the house, I often begged to 
get out. ‘They often made me promises, and 
finally told me that I must stay there for at least 
one year. One day, I wished to go out of the 
class, because I was sick. ‘The good Mother 
of the Saviour would not permit me, and told 
the penitents to hinder me from going. Made- 
line of the Holy Spirit, and Madeline of Cha- 
rity, dragged me by the hair. Madeline of the 
Seraphim gave me a slap on the face. Another 
time, I did not know my lesson, on which they 
led me to the room of St. Alexis. Madeline of 
the —- Spirit held my arms, and the Mother 
of the Saviour cut away the front-locks of my 
hair. I had been then three weeks in the Good 
Shepherd. ‘They told me, that my hair being 
cut, I should go out no more. On ‘Tuesday 
morning, the 29th July, the Mother of the Su- 
viour came and told me 1 must rise; she drew 
off my coverlet. I said 1 wanted to go away, 
if they would only give me my clothes. ‘The 
Mother of the Saviour seized me by the hair, 
and kicked me several times witli her foot. ‘The 
penitents who were there, undertook to dress 
me; I struggled; on which, they drew me by 
the arms from one end of the dormitory to the 
other; several penitents took me down to the 
room of St. Alexis. 1 know not what happened 
in passing down; I had fainted; I found my- 
self in the room of St. Alexis, with nothing on 
but (une chemise ef un jupon,) a small part of 
my under-clothes; next day only, they gave me 
my stockings. ‘The Mother of the Saviour, and 
the Mother of St. Matthew came and tied my 
hands behind my back. Madeline of Mercy 
came and gave me several kicks. 1 remained 
in the room of St. Alexis from ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing till ‘Thursday. They led me, then, to the 
door of the Convent, and lefi me on the door- 
steps; 1 was unable to go away. A woman 
tuok pity on me; she assisted me to the house 
of Madame Piat, who made me enter the hos- 
pital, where I am still.” Qn account of these 
facts, eleven were indicted before the assizes. 
fur having together and in concert, in the course 
of June and July, voluntarily inflicted blows, 
and caused wounds on the body of Genevieve 
Billy, which blows and wounds had occasioned 
an inability for personal labour for more than 
twenty days. ‘I'he pleadings proved the truth 
of the indictment. ‘The atiorney general was 
compelled to acknowledge, that there had been 
ubuse, sequestration, blows, and wounds. Only 
one of those, however, who were indicted, sister 
Madeline of mercy, was condemned to three 

months’ imprisonment! 


A fanatical priest lately made an attempt at 
Paris, to convert a sick child, which has even- 
tuated in his own disgrace. ‘This affair has been 
published in a number of the political papers. 
I give you an abridged account of it: 


«* John ‘Theile, son of a cabinet maker, in the 
faubourg of St. Antoine, entered the Infant Flos- 
pital, Oct. 23, 1840, being eight years of age.-- 
His father is a Lutheran, and his mother a Ro- 
man Catholic. On his entering the hospital, the 
pastors of the Evangelical Church of the Augs- 
burg confession, agreeably to the request of the 
parents of this poor child, procured some edily- 
ing buoks, to be employed for his religious in- 
struction. Weak, and alone in the midst of peo- 
ple not belonging to his communion, surrounded 
by the sisters of charity and priests, always 
eager to see the ranks of the Roman Catholics 
augmented, the young ‘Theile must needs have 
appeared to be a conquest alike easy and cer- 
tain to the indefatigable zeal of the chaplain, 
whose office it is to administer to the spiritual 
wants of the sick. M. Fournier, the chaplain- 
priest of the Infant Hospital, in truth, was not 
slow in endeavouring to overturn the religious 
opinions of the child of the honest mechanic. 
He began by getting the parents to take back the 
religious books, which had been given to young 
Theile, on entering the Hospital; afterwards, 
doubtless eager to reach his contemplated end, 
he decided on making him confess, and, the 
same day, administered to him the sacrament of 
penance ; next day it was his intention to ad- 
mit him to communion, showing thus an ardent 
desire to consummate the matter as soon as pos- 
sible. At last, on the 27th of October, 1843, at 
11 o’clock in the morning, the chaplain admin-| 
istered baptism to the young patient, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Director of the 
Hospital, to whom notice had been given only a 
few moments before the ceremony took place. 
Next day the chaplain repaired to the house of 
the boy’s parents, and finding his mother only, 
he urged her to sign a declaration, importing| 
her approbation of the recent baptism of her son. 
The mother, with all her power, resisted the 
pre-sing solicitations of the chaplain, with 
which he urged her for more than an hour; at 
last, seeing he could obtain nothing by persuasion,| 
he went so far as to offer the sun of one hun- 
dred francs, which the virtuous mother rejected] 
with indignation. ‘Theile, the father, having 
learned what had occurred, was irritated at the 
chaplain’s behaviour, and subscribed a protest 
against his conduct, and the pretended conversion 
of his son, affirming that his parents had never 


the Esperance. ‘The chaplain Fournier wrote 
a letter to the conductors of that paper, which 
was inserted at his request, in which he denies 
the facts imputed to him. But M. Cuvier, pre- 
sident of the consistory of the Lutheran church, 
in his turn, wrote to the above mentioned paper, 
sustained the accuracy of the account given in 
the Esperance, and supported it by an attestation 
signed by the parents: ‘To this M. Fournier 
made no reply. At last, the affair was submit- 
ted to the Council General of Hospitals, who, on 
the report of a committee composed of members 
of that Council, published a resolution, in which 
the rights of the poor of all the recognized reli- 
gious denominations are maintained and guaran- 
teed, and the perfidious conduct uf the chap- 
tain estimated at its proper value. 

We have seen, quite in our neighbourhood, a 
similar attempt at the conversion of children.— 
The pastor of a church near ours, learned, a 
short time since, that a priest had purchased 
from a worthless mother, two small girls, the 
one nine, and the other four years old, with the 
intention of sending them to a convent. All was 
ready for carrying this dark conspiracy into ef- 
fect, when the pastor interposed and prevented 
it. But he was obliged to keep the children in 
sight, and to watch part of the night, less they 
should be spirited away from him. At last he 
succeeded in placing them in two Protestant insti- 
tution, where they will be brought up in the fear 
of Gud. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tne Warrant, Narurg, ann Duties THR Orrice or 
Ruuine Exper in Pagsayreaian Cuvacn. A 
sermon preached in Philadelphia, May 22, 1843. With 
an Appendix. By Samuel Miller, D.D., Professor in 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton Philadelphia, 
1844: Wm. S. Martien. New York, Robert Carter, 
18mo. pp. 190, | 
In May last, Dr. Miller by the particular request of many 

Ruling Elders in Philadelphia, preached a sermon on the 

subject indicated in the title, in which he discussed with his 

usual perspicuity, the warrant, nature, and duties of the of- 
fice of Ruling Elder; and now at the solicitation of these 

Elders, he has given it tothe public. The sermon occupies 

fifty-five pages, and the Appendix, to which we would call 

particular attention from the value of its contents, occupies 
more than one hundred pages. We regard the publication 

as extremely seasonable, and recommend it cordially. A 

better service could not be done for the Church at this junc- 

ture, than to put a copy of it into the hands of every Ruling 

Elder in our country. 

Naturat TueoLocy. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D, LL.D. 
in two volumes, New York, 1844: Robert Carter. 
12mo., Vol. 1, pp. 404, Vol. 2, pp. 420. Philadel- 
phia, William S. Martien. 

This is a well-known and valuable work, which is es- 
tablished in its reputation, and all we have to do is to 
mention that. as it has been introduced as a text book 
into the University of New York, the publisher has been 
induced to issue this neat and very cheap edition. 
Expository Notes, with practical observations on the 

New ‘Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

Christ, &c, By William Burkitt,M. A. Late Vicar 

and Lecturer of Dedham, Essex. Philadelphia, 1844: 

Sorin & Ball, 8vo. vol. 1, pp. 725; vol. 2, pp. 847. 

In point of typographical execution and general finish, 
these are among the neatest volumes which have been 
placed before us for a long time, doing much credit to 
the taste and enterprise of the publishers. As to the 
mnatter of the work, we have always found Burkitt a very 
useful commentator for practical reading. His illustra- 
tions of the text are usually brief, not critical, pervaded 
by a savour of piety, and suggestive of analyses which 
may prove useful to general readers, and to ministers 
particularly. It is evident, however, that he does not 
strictly adhere to any theological system in these com- 
ments, and not unfrequently mingles moderate Calvinism 
and Arminianism, according to the apparent tenor of the 
text. Independently of this, he has embodied in the 

work many just views, excellent thoughts, and pious di- 

rections which the reader may profitably remember, and 

practise. It is a pleasing sign of the times that the de- 
mand encourages publishers to invest capital in such ex- 
pensive undertakings. 

oN THE Detay or Tue Derry in the punish- 
ment of the wicked. With notes, by H. B. Hackett, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theolo- 
gical Institution, Andover, 1844; Allen, Morrill & 
Wardwell. 18imo.pp, 171. 

The brief treatise of Plutarch of which we have here 
an edition in the original Greek, printed with clear aud 


markable, as the vindication of the divine providence by 
a Pagan on whose mind the light of Christianity had not 
shone, but whose views were nevertheless singularly just 
and sound. ‘The Editor has greatly increased the value 
of the treatise by accompanying it with a large body of 
critical annotations designed to assist the Greek student 
in his understanding of the text, and the genius of the 
language. 

Untawrut Marriage: an answer to the“ Puritan,” and 
“Omicron,” who have advocated in a pamphlet the 
lawfulness of the marriage of a man with his deceased 
wife’s siser. By J.J. Janeway, D.D, New York, 
1844: Robert Carter. Philadelphia, Wm. S. Martien. 
18mo. pp. 215. 


lume in part, but from what we have read, we are per- 
suaded that the author has treated his subject with dis- 
crimination and force. He maintains the doctrine of 
our Presbyterian standards, and we are inclined to be- 
lieve that he has done it in so masterly a manner, that 
his voluine will be esteemed one of the very best which 
has appeared on that side of the question for many years, 


PERIODICALS. 
The Eclectic Magazine, edited by J. H. Agnew, for 


“ The Village Festival” is its embellishment, and it is 
certainly a very pretty one. 

We have among our pamphlets the Annual Reports of 
the Pennsylvania Institution fur the Deaf and Dumb, 
and the Pennsylvania Hospital fur the Insane, which will 
deeply interest the philanthropist. 


Also, Minutes of the Convention held in Baltimore, of 
the Friends of the Lord's day; the National Preacher for 
February, with sermons by N. Murray, D.D., and Rev. 
N. W. Fisher; and an able and forcible exposition of 
Church authority, by George E. Ellis, of Charlestown, 
which with some objectionable features, contains many 
valuable thoughts on modern and ancient Puseyism, 


No. 12. Vol. 3, of the Pictorial H'story of the United 
States, by Professor Juhn Frost, M. A., and published 
by E. H, Butler, of Philadelphia, has made its appear- 
ance with its usual embellishments, This is a book 
which should be put into the hands of every young Ame- 
rican. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF WYOMING. 

The meeting of the Presbytery of Wyoming, on 
the 6th ult., in the village of Wyoming, was well 
attended, interesting in i's exercises, and happy 
and refreshing in its influence on the members of 
the body, and, we trust, on others also. ‘The 
brethren, having come together from their re- 
spective fields, where they had been engaged in 
the labours, cares, and conflicts, connected with 
the government of the church and the ministry 
of the word ; were indeed, peculiarly disposed to 
consult, sympathize, and pray with and for each 
other. ‘Though the circumstances of each were 
specifically different, those of all were substan- 
tially alike—all struggling, serrowing, yet re- 
joicing—thanking God who always causeth us 
to triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the 
savour of his knowledge by us in every place. 

From the whole of what the brethren commu- 
nicated concerning their labours, and trials, and 
the state of the churches respectively, it would 
seem that the enemies of the cause, unable to 
accomplish their object by honourable means, are 
agreed in employing the arts of misrepresenta- 
tion. But God who maketh the wrath of man to 
praise him, has guided his servants, hitherto 
driven to define their posilion as those “ set for 
the defence of the gospel.”” Fearing, on the one 
hand, to offend the weak, and on the other, 
trembling lest they should not be found faithful 
_as stewards of the word, their work has been 
performed with much care, prayerfulness, and 
circumspection, And the result (a3 already de- 
veloped) may be seen in the Narralive of the 
State of Religion—an abstract from which is here 
subjoined. 

“Sound doctrine” and order are inereasing- 
ly gaining favour in the public mind; our cun- 
gregations are increasing in numbers; and great 
harmony and brotherly love prevail throughout 
the Presbytery. ‘There is, in most of the church- 
es, a good degree of interest on the subject of 
religion ; and though there has not been any ge- 
neral revival, there have been individual conver- 
sions in several churches. 


consented to it. ‘hese facts were published in 


** While we feel greatly embarrassed in pecu- 


beautiful type, undisfigured by abbreviations, is very re- - 


We have only had opportunity for examining this vo- : 


March, embraces great variety, and some capital articles. — 
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of the- 


_ Lord will come as a thief in the night,” says, 


~ which obtained very early in the church, resting 


_ give over these curious and uncertain things, and 


the law, and two thousand after the law :”’ for to 


sent into this world, in these latter days, to give 
the world warning, all those men, do gather out 


- are almost all fulfilled.”’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


‘niary matters, we think there is a disposition in 


‘our Churches, to do all they can for sustaining the : 


‘gospel at home and abroad: 
mention en ng, that we have 
reréived during the year. two churches and ‘five 
‘ministers, from bodies ‘not in connection; 
‘have ‘organized one new chureh,' aiid’ ordained 


‘and instatled one pastor, and also ‘have received). 


three candidates under our care, who are suc 
cessfully pursuing their stadies’ for the gospel 


ss ‘The Presbytery passed unanimously the fol- 


Domestic Boards of Missions, each of the churel- 
es appoint a committee of ius, own members, 
whose duty) it shall | be to visit each member of 
gaid-church, and solicit, collect, and send for- 
_ward.to the respective Boards the amount collec- 
ted-—to-be done, if possible, within the present 
‘month—and that each church report at the nex 


 TIME.OF THE SECOND ADVENT. 

Mr. Editor—My article was occupied 
with a brief inquiry into the faith of the Church 
‘on this subject, from the Reformation until the 
time of the Westminster Assembly. It was ap- 
‘parent from that inquiry, though brief, that our 


look for Christ's coming again every| 
Baxter, born 1615, was eotemporary with the 


“Westininster divines.’ Tt is well known that he 


held that the millennium was already past’: he of 


course had no difficulty in believing with the Re- 


formiers and his cotemporaries in the nearness of 
Alleine, author of the Alarm,”’ born 1623, 
was a imillenarian. He, therefore, would ‘con- 
cur in the then prevalent belief of the uncertain- 
ty of the time, and yet probable nearness of the 
second coming. In his very touching and beau- 
tiful letter to his beloved flock, after he ‘had 
‘been ejected for non-conformity, he says : ** But 
now, my brethren, I shall not so much call upon 
you to remember the resurrection of Christ, as 
the ‘return of Christ. Behold, he cometh in 
clouds, and‘every eye shall see him. This is 
the day I look for, and hope for, and have laid up 
all my hopes'in. Oh how sure is the thing !— 


How near is the time! How glorious will his 


"Phe Westminster Assembly began its ses- 
sions in 1643. We have already seen how they 
expressed themselves on this subject, in the ex- 
cellent Formularies of Faith and Worship, which 
they drew up, ‘Ihey adhered to the ancient and 
orthodox doctrine. he to their private opinions, 
T adverted in my last, to the testimony of Prin- 

cipal Baillie, one of their number. ‘That testi-. 
hy now quote. In Letter 117, he says: 

“The most of the oe divines here (i.e. in 
the Assembly,) not only Independents, but others, 


onfession and Catechism, where they set forth such as ‘I'wisse. Marshall, Palmer, and many 


ing’ tie 
‘Lord, and make it the duty of alf men to watch 
for that glorious yet awfulevent, simply teach 
what had been received from the beginning.” 
I wish, however, in this article to recur to the 
same period, and adduce other testimonies illus- 
trative of the same truth. Afterwards I will pro- 


‘ceed, a8 proposed, to the voice of the Church 
from the Reformation to the age’of the apostles. 
“The doctrine of Calvin, and of all the conti- 


nental Reformers and Churches, as to the time 
of the second coming, is clear from the citations 
already made from the Helvetic Confession, and 
‘his Commentary on 1 Cor. xv. 51; 1 Thess. iv. 
15, and 2 Thess: ii. 2. ‘They held-it to be un- 
certain, but still believed it to be near, and that 
anti-christ or the Papacy would continue in its 
power, and perpetrate its enormities, until Christ 
should come; not spiritually, as is now main- 
tained, but *‘to judge the quick and dead.” 
There is an incidental but interesting application, 
of this doctrine by Calvin in bis Institutes, book 
III. chap. 25, to the state of the believing dead, | 
which I cannot refrain from quoting. Afier re- 
buking. ‘* over-curious inquiry respecting their 
intermediate state,” he says, ** In the mean while, 
as the Scripture uniformly commands us to look 
forward with eager expectation to the coming of 
Christ, and defers the crown of glory which 
awaits wus till that period, let us be content with- 
in these limits which God prescribes to us—that 
the souls of pious men, after finishing their la- 
borious warfare, depart into a state of blessed) 
rest, where they wait with joy and pleasure for 
the fruition of the promised glory ; and so that 
all things remain in suspense 4ill”’—the millen- 
nium? No, but till) ** Christ appears as the 
Redeemer.” The myriads of saints of all ages, 
from the death of Abel—the souls of Patriarchs, 
of Prophets, of Apostles, of Martyrs, of atv 
who sleep in Jesus—possess not yet, but * wait 
for the fruition of the promised glory’’—and all 
things are in suspense till the appearing of Jesus! 
Christ. What wonder, then, if these with * the 
souls under the altar,” earnestly cry, “* how long, 
O Lord, how long?”’ And what a motive, apart 
from the provocations of an ungodly world, for 
God to hasten the glorious day ! 
Beza, on 2 Peter iii. 10, “© The day 


of the 


that this expression, night, relates to the word 
thief,’” and not to the word “come.”’ He 
makes this remark in reference to the opinion 


especially on the parable of the ten virgins, that 
the advent of Christ to judgment would be in the 
night; for which reason ** they instituted what 
they called vigils, lest Christians should be found 
not watching.”” He adds, ** But let us rather 


watch day and night, with our minds intently 
fixed upon Him, lest we should be found buried 
in sleep in the world.’” On Mark xiii. 12, he 
observes that the reason why God would not 
have the time of the Second Advent known, is 
‘that, being certain of the thing itself, but iguo- 
rant of the time of its occurrence, we should 
perpetually stand upon the watch.” In this 
connexion he further remarks, ** {| do not approve 
of the ‘opinion of those, who inculcate, as though 
it were a divine oracle, the saying, ‘* two thou- 
sand years before the law, two thousand under 


say nothing about the calculation of past years, 
how can that saying agree with these words of 
Christ, without manifest cavilling ?’’ ‘This great 
reformer felt that the designation of any period, 
whether of two thousand years, or of one thou- 
sand, as the period, at which, or after which, the 
advent should take place, is utterly incompatible 
with that total uncertainty and mystery which 
the Scriptures have every where thrown around 
the time of this grand event. 

Thus the theologians of the Reformed Church 
on the Continent continued to write and preach 
until the time of Whitby. 

Reverting now to the Reformers and Divines 
of the English Church, I introduce a note found 
in Latimer’s sermon on the Judgment, preached 
1552: * Peradventure,” he said, * it (i. e. the 
judgment) may come in my days, as old as | 
am ;—or in our children’s days.’”” Upon this 
passage there is the following note: * ‘his idea 
was very prevalent at that time among the Re- 
formers, both in England and Germany ;” which. 
] may remark, very conclusively establishes the 
point in hand; especially does the declaration 
which Latimer himself adds, ** Therefore, all 
those excellent and learned men, which God hath 


of Scripture, that the last dav cannot be far off.”’ 
But to proceed again to specific facts and testi- 
~monies. 

Archbishop Sanders, born 1519, said, ** Now 
as we know not the day and the time, so let us 
be assured this coming of the Lord is near. ‘The 
signs mentioned by Christ in the Gospel, which 
should -be the foreshowers of this terrible day 

Sermon, ** On the end 
of all things.” 

Cartwright, thecelebrated Puritan divine, born 
1535, in his Harmony, on Matt. xxiv. 42, &c. re- 
marks: **We must beware, therefore, concern- 
ing the advent of Christ, that we do not think of 
it, as of a thing pul off to some certain age.” 

Perkins, born 1558, a divine of very signal 
celebrity and authority in his day, says, on Matt. 
xxiv. 36: **Now we know that a man that 
keepeth his house, cannot conjecture or imagine 
when a thief will come, and -therefore no man 
can set down the particular time or age, when 
Christ shall come to judgment.” He then pro- 
ceeds to specify the signs which shall precede 
and attend that coming, the first of which is, 
that the Gospel shall be preached through the 
whole world for a witness ; ** Not,”’ he remarks, 
‘* that the Gospel shall be thus preached at any 
one time, for that I take it, was never yet oe 
neither shall be, (of course he had no thought o 
a spiritual millennium before the advent,) but it 
shail be published distinctly and successively 
at several times ;’’ &c. * ‘These signs go be- 
fore the coming of Christ, all which are almost 
past, and therefore the end cannot be far off.””"— 
Exposition of Creed. 

Archbishop Usher, born 1580, in his earlier 
days believed thatthe millennium beyan with the 
first advent. Subsequently he seems w have 
concurred in his opinions on prophecy with 
Mede who was a millenarian. case, 
his opinion on the point before us, acorded with 
the general belief. 

yndal, born 1500, and martyred 1536, says : | 
** Christ and his Apostles taught no other, but 


more, are express Chiliasts ;” i. e. millenarians. 
How many more he does not say. His lan- 
guage seems to imply that a majority of the As- 
sembly were such. Of those whose published 
opinions on the subject we have, are Burroughs, 
Caryl, Bridge, Ashe, Goodwin, Gouge, Lang- 
ley, and Sterry. And of those, who were not 
millenarians, not one can be found who held 
the theory of the future which now prevails.— 
They all alike regarded the time of the ad- 
vent as uticertain, but as not improbably near. 
In 1700, more than half a century after the 
Assembly, Whitby, who died a Socinian, pub- 
lished his “Treatise on the Millennium.” In 
that, he sets forth the scheme of the future which 
is now prevalent, and calls it, ** the new hypothe- 
sis.”” From this time the voice of the church 
‘began to change. Whereas before it cried to 
all, *“Watch—for at an hour ye think not, the 
Son of Man cometh ;”” it now began in soft and 
soothing tones to cry, ** My Lord delaveth his 
coming.” But all would not, and did not relin- 
quish the ancient faith. I have neither space 
nor time to record their names. Newton, Hor- 
sley, Newcome, Allix, Bengel, Daubuz, Jurieu, 
Toplady, Fletcher, and Romaine, are the best 
known. ‘Testimonies in reference to the whole 
period from the Reformation down to the open- 
ing of the present century could be multiplied 
further, indefinitely. But enough. Our Stand- 
ards agree with *“* what had been received from the 
beginning,’’ while your correspondent, forsak- 
ing the old and orthodox faith, is lending himsel 
to prop up the ** new hypothesis.” 
Affectionately, yours, © Wititam ‘T'wisse. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

Mr Editor.—In your paper of the 10th inst. 
is an article, signed K. H. on the subject of 
‘‘ Domestic missions in the four northern Sy- 
nods,’”’ which seems to have been misunderstood 
by some good friends to this cause. A letter 
from a valued member of one of the Presbyteries 
concerned has called my attention to the article. 
With the writer of the article I am unacquainted. 
His object is unquestionably a good one, to 
rouse the churches to more general and liberal 
efforts in support of this cause. And he has 
brought to view some humiliating truths which 
should lead our pastors, and churches to look at 
this subject, and should rouse them to more 
general and efficient action. 

By examining the article, it will be found the 
writer takes as the basis of his statements the 
official reports of the Presbyteries, as published 
in connexion with the Minutes of the last Gene- 
ralAssembly. ‘These reports should be full and 
safe authority. Andin most of the Presbyteries 
alluded to, so far as we have the means of judg- 
ing, they do contain a full account of all the 
moneys collected for this object. In some of 
the Presbyteries, however, this is not the case. 
Taking as his guide the reports of the Presby- 
teries, the writer has unavoidably made some 
mistakes, which, however, are not propesly his 
mistakes, but must be charged to the Presby- 
teries; but which it is thought, in justice to those 
concerned, should be corrected. I will no- 
tice a single instance, the Presbytery of New 
York, in regard to which ¢he principal error oc- 
curs; the whole amount from that Presbytery for 
Domestic Missions, as reported by the Presby- 
tery is $1817. The reader will observe, in ex- 
amining this report of the Presbytery, that it 
contains no report from the Ist Presbyterian 
Church in the City of New York; and from 
that Church alone the collection for Domestic 
Missions, sent to the ‘Treasurer of the Board of 
Missions was $2205, and $2800 in addition 
were received from individuals belonging to the 
same church, making the whole amount from 
that single church, more than $5000. ‘The 
whole amount received by the T'reasurer of the 
Board for Domestic Missions from the Presby- 
tery of New York, for the last year, exceeds 
$7000, instead of $1817, as reported by the 
Presbytery. That Presbytery has done nobly 
for this cause, and their liberality has been own- 
ed, and blessed of God, we believe to the tem- 
poral, and spiritual good of thousands in almost 
all sections of our country. In the article refer- 
red to, the statemenis, in a few other instances, 
differ from the receipts at the office, The dif- 
ference, however, is small; and the reader will 
observe, the collections noticed in that article, 
were for the last year, not the present. For the 
present year the Presbyteries concerned can 
effectually guard against all error, or mistake, 
by seeing that collections for this object are 
made in all their churches, and by having the 
same fully entered in their Presbyterial reports. 

A. McDoweE 


Cor. Sec. G. 4. B. M. 


For the resbyterian. 


THE NORTHERN SYNODS AND MISSIONS. 

Mr. Editor—The statistics furnished by your 
correspondent, K. H., concerning the support of 
the cause of Domestic Missions in the four 
northern (eastern) Synods, have excited some 
surprise. We have been accustomed to hear 
the claims of the Domestic Board strongly plead- 
ed here, in the Atlantic paris of the Church, on 
the ground chiefly of what that Board is doing 
in the more newly settled parts of the country, 
and especially in the great west. Can it be true 


that our donations are nearly all expended in our | 


own bounds? If so, for one I must acknowledge 
my interest in the operations of that Board will 
be greatly diminished. And I know that some of 
the Board's most liberal supporters have the 
same feeling with myself in this matter. 

But I apprehend that the Board is not to be 
blamed for the contracted policy which these 
statistics seem to indicate. ‘The Presbyteries in 
some cases take the responsibility of designating 
the use which shall be made of moneys collecied 
in the churches under their care, and it is natu- 
ral that they should provide for their own mis- 
sionary congregations first. Whether they do 
wisely in all such cases, is not now the ques- 
tion; their action supersedes that of the Board 
in these cases. ‘This is particularly worthy of 
being borne in mind in regard to the sums paid, 
nominally through the Board, in aid of Mission- 
ary efforts in our large cities and their suburbs. 
The Presbyteries are in such instances the best 
judges of what assistance shall be given. And 
as the city Presbyteries contribute largely be- 
yond what their owa missionary congregations 
require, there ought to be no complaint of their 
providing first for their own wants. 

K. H's statistics, therefore, are adapted to 


‘ther informs us that one church gave the one 


injure the Domestic Board by conveying the im- 
pression that a nartow policy is pursued by that 


1 do not admit, the responsibility belongs to the 
Presbyteries ‘and not to the Board. Buta more 
serious objection to the statistics of K. H. is that 
they are altogether defective, and they convey a 
wrong impression as to the liberality of our 
churches. ‘Take, for example, the Presbyte 

of New York: K. H. tells us tliat this’ Presby- 
tery ‘** contribute eighteen hundred and seventeen 
dollars,”’ a sum ‘otal evidently taken from the 
minutes of the General Assembly of 1843, whic): 
includes the returns of the year preceding May, 
1843. Now during the same period, the Do- 
mestic Missionary Chronicle acknowledges as 
received the Treasury at Philadelphia,” 
$4667.67; besides upwards of $2200 more re- 
ceived from individuals, who are no doubt mem- 
bers of that Presbytery—making nearly $7000. 
instead of a little more than $1800. K. H. fur- 


half of all that was given by this Presbytery ; 
the Domestic Chronicle shows that the liberality 
of that church was exceeded by another, which 
I need not specify, besides what may have been 
given by individuals. ‘These are wonderful dis- 
crepancies! Others exist, but I forbear to ex- 
amine the subject at greater length. K. LH. ought 
to know that statistics are worth nothing unless| 
they are accurate. As he must have had access 
to the official acknowledgments of the Domestic 


now proffers to the Christian press the privilege 


ism, the healing leaves of truth, before the pre- 


Board in the Chronicle; why did he not make 
tseof them? ‘There is such a thing as injoring} 
a good cause by an injudicious manner of advo- 
eating it. L. M. 


, For the Presbyterian. 
WORLDLY AMUSEMENTS. 

Resolutions adopted by the Presbytery of 
Troy, at their meeting at Lansingburgh, Febru- 
ary 20, 1844. 

Whereas it is known that there exists differ- 
ence of opinion among members of our churches} 
as to the extent to which professors of religion 
may consistently mingle in parties of pleasure, 
and participate in what are commonly called 
vain or worldly amusements; and with a view 
to secure unity of sentiment as well as consis- 
tency of profession amongst the members of our 
churches, therefore 

Resolved, ‘That in the judgment of this Pres- 
bytery, for professing Christians to attend social 
parties or parties of pleasure where dancing or 
card playing is practised, is entirely incompati- 
ble with a consistent Christian: profession, that 
it is a worldly conformity which not only wounds 
and grieves the hearts of the more devoted and 
conscientious members of our churches, and 
brings religion into disrepute in the eyes of the 
world, but is at variance with those numerous 
and imperative exhortations of the word of God 
which call upon us to ‘come out from the 
world,”’ and ‘so let our light shine’’ as to lead 
others to love and embrace the religion of our 
blessed Lord and Master. 

Resolved, ‘That we believe it to be the impe- 
rative duty of all the members of our churches, 
to abstain entirely from all participation in such 
amusements. 

Resolved, ‘That the foregoing resolutions be 
published in the Presbyterian and New York 
Observer. E. D. Maursie, 

Stated Clerk of Presbytery. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


MARTYRDOM OF CHARLES I. 

Mr. Editor—The celebrated Dean Swift has 
written a sermon, published in his works (Vol. 
14, Page 67,) ** On the martyrdom of Charles I.” 
an extract from which might be interesting from 
its reference to the controversy now carried on 
in New York, upon the claims of Prelacy. He 
seems to think Presbyterianism as dangerous an 
enemy to the king, as it is to the government of 
bishops. ‘The point of his sermon is to prove 
that the doctrines of the school of Geneva in- 
evitably lead to democracy, Whether Mr. 
Choate has ever read this sermon or not, I do 
not know, but the language contained in his 
speech, is strikingly coincident with that of 
Dean Swift. A short extract from the sermon 
will suffice. 

‘*Upon the cruel persecution raised against 
the protestants, under Queen -Mary, among 
great numbers who fled the kingdom to seek for 


which is a commonwealth governed without a 
king, and where the religion contrived by Cal- 
vinis without the order of bishops. When the 
protestant faith was restored by Queen Elizabeth, 
those who fled to Geneva returned among the 
rest home to England, and were grown so fond 
of the government and religion of the place they 
had left, that they used all possible endeavours 
to introduce both into their own country, at the 
same time continually preaching and railing 
against ceremonies and distinct habits of the 
clergy ; taxing whatever they disliked as a rem- 
nant of popery; and continued extremely 
troublesome to church and state under that 
great Que@h, as well as her successor King 
James I. ‘These people called themselves puri- 
tans, as pretending to a purer faith than those of 
the church established. And these were the 
founders of our dissenters. ‘They did not think 
it sufficient to leave all the errors of popery ; 
but threw off many laudable and edifying insti- 
tutions of the primitive chucrh, and at last even 
the government of bishops. From thence they 
proceeded, by degrees, to quarrel with the king- 
ly government; because, as | have already said, 
the city of Geneva, to which their fathers had 
flown for refuge, was a commonwealth or gov- 
ernment of the people,”’ &. 

It would be just as easy for Dean Swift to 
prove what he asserts that the religion of Calvin 
was the author of the death of Charles I., as it 
would be for Dr. Wainwright to prove that there 
cannot be a church without a bishop. S. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


A public meeting was held on Monday eve- 
ning last, the 26th ult., in Dr. Bethune’s church 
Philadelphia, in behalf of this very useful insti- 
tution. A full and interesting statement of its 
plans and operations having been made by Rev. 
O. Eastman, Secretary of the Society, addresses 
were made by Drs. Cuyler and Bethune, and 
Rev. Messrs. Chambers and Read. No one 
could have listened to the statements of Mr. 
Eastman, or the addresses which followed, with- 
out being deeply impressed with the magnitude 
of the work the Society have undertaken, and 
its beautiful adaptation to the present condition 
and wants of our country and of the world. 

The Society are wielding most successfully, 
and on a very extensive scale, one of the might- 
iest engines for moral improvement and reform- 
ation—the press. They have come forward, 
most opportunely, to supply the heathen na- 
tions, as they awake from a long sleep of ignor- 
ance, with a Christian literature. Providence 


of scattering over the dreary wastes of Pagan-| 


sent demand for books shall be supplied from 
the mere secular, if not the infidel and licentious 
press, 

The regions of corrupt Christianity in Eu- 
rope are, also, invaded by the peaceful messen- 

rs of this Society. Where the sickly light of 

tomanism has long mocked the light of the sun, 
they bring again the light of truth. 

But it was more especially in reference to our 
own country, that Mr. Eastman spoke. He 
said: **’he American Tract Society, formed 
nearly twenty years ago, and representing in its 
Board of Directors thirteen different denomina- 
tions of Christians, has issued more than one 
thousand publications in this country (including 
one hundred volumes) and more than two thou- 
sand abroad (including one hundred and fifty- 
seven volumes) in nearly one hundred different 
languages and dialects. It has of late given spe- 
cial attention to the destitute population of our 


own country, me hae on the principle of 
adapting means to an end, a system of agencies 


Board ;’ whereas, if the policy be narrow, which| grace 


shelier, several went and resided at Geneva,| 


_year in the history of missions in India.”’ 


accessible population who have not the means o 
The system is now in successful opera- 
tion. Sixty-three colparteurs are at work in 
twenty-three different States and territories : 
sixteen Germang and one Frenchman.” 

Mr. Eastman spoke of the hand of God in 
raising up this species of labourers and prepar- 
ing them for their work. Where Germans are 
needed they are provided; where Romanists are 
to be acted on, there Rome is compelled to 
vield up some favourite son by whom to bring 
light and salvation to her benighted children. 
‘I'wo such are labouring with great success in 
Ohio and Indiana. 

The speakers fully sustained the Society in 
the importance they attach to their operations| 
both at home and abroad, Stariling facts were 
stated in reference to the moral destitutions in our 
own land ; and the conviction expressed that the 
system of thorough family visitation, personal 
address on the subject of vital godliness, and the 
distribution of approved religious books (known 
as the Colporteur system) is admirably adapted 
to meet the present wants of our country. ‘This 
was strikingly illustrated by facts stated respect- 
ing the present interesting condition, and the 
wants of the German population of Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr. Read brought to notice the very 
faithful and successful labours of German colpor- 
teurs, labouring in Berks and Lebanon counties, 
(four revivals of religion already having occur- 
red in connection with them) and asked if there 
were a Class of men in the State, who are la- 
bouring with a more untiring zeal and self-de- 
nial in their Master’s cause, or more successful- 
ly, or who are more worthy of support; and he 
appealed to the audience (and not in vain as re- 
sults showed) that the support of at least one 
such man be forthwith assumed. 

We have seldom seen a congregation more 
attentive, and believe that among the many ‘“ ex- 
traordinary attractions!!’’ and * rare entertain- 
ments ! !’’ of the present winter none has sent 
an audience away better satisfied, or left them 
more at peace with conscience. R. 


with a view of carrying the gospel to the or 


For the Presbyterian. 


_ THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
The following amounts have been contributed to the 
Free Church of Scotland. 
Contributions in the month of January. 
Collection in New Brunswick, N. J. per 


Dr. Davidson, $125 00 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick, do. 20 00 
Chelsea Presbyterian Church, N. Y. per 

T. Vringle, Esq., | 80 00 
A. Pierson, Esq., £20 stg. or 97 00 
Rev. Mr. Green, Bedford, | 10 00 
Brick Church, (Rev. Dr. Spring,) collec- 

tion, 233 67 
C. V. S. Roosevelt, Esq. - 100 00 


Donations from sundry persons at Prince- 
ton, N. J., per J. V. Talmadge, Esq. 500 00 

First Presbyterian, Church, Wall street, 
(Rev. Dr. Phillips,) collection and dona- 
tions, 6,055 55 

$7,221 22 
Contributions in the month of February. 

Augustin Averill, Esq., per Rey. Dr. 
Skinner, 

Dr. John Neilson, donation, 

Lockwood De Forrest, Esq., do. 

From a friend, per Rev. Mr. Jacobus, 


Brooklyn, 10 00 
From a lady,a friend to the Free Church 

of Scotland, : 50 00 
First Church in Newark, N. J., per Rev. - , 

Mr. Eddy, | 156 25 
From Mr. W. , a friend tothe Free 

Church of Scotland, 100 00 
From Miss Janet Smith, do. do. 5 00 


Grand Street Church, (Rev. Dr. McEl- 


roy,) subscriptions, 3,408 
Do. collections, 263 87—3,671 87 
Duane Street Church, (Rev. Dr. Potts) 
subscriptions, 710 
Do. collections, 493—1,203 00 


From a friend in Princeton, N. J., per 


Rev. Dr. Hodge, 5 00 
Rutgers Street Church, per Rev. Dr. 
Krebs, collection 230 38 


From a Lady of the First Presbyterian 
— Wall street, (Rev. Dr. Phil- 
Ips, ) 

Associate Congregation, Baltimore, (Rev. — 
J. Smart,) 


$9,970 77 
January collections, $7,221.22 
February do 5,970.77 


$13,191.99 
Avcuinctoss, Treasurer. 
49 Beaver Street, New York. 


From the Chronicle for March. 
PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


REcENT INTELLIGENCE FROM THE MISSIONS. 


Orrawas.—The Rev. P. Dougherty writes, 
on the 2d of January from Grand ‘Traverse : 

On the last Sabbath we celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper, at which time three natives, two wo- 
men and one man, were received into the com- 
munion of the church. Three others were ex- 
amined, but not giving sufficient evidence of con- 
version their reception was delayed. ‘The oc- 
casion was one of interest and profit. All who 
have been received have conducted themselves 
well, excepting one, who was persuaded to 
drink intoxicating liquor at the time of the pay- 
ment of their annuity. He made an humble con- 
fession and expressed repentance, and has since 
conducted himself well. Our church is finished 
except the cupola and part of the seats. 


Inp1a.—The Rev. J. E. Freeman, of Alla- 
habad, writes under date of Oct. 18th, as fol- 
lows: 

‘¢Qur London brethren at Calcutta have just 
admitted to the communion of the church three 
native youths, two of them Kulin Brahmans [ the 
highest caste] and one a Rajput orphan [of the 
second caste.| One of the former gave up per- 
sonal property to the amount of 200,000 rupees, 
[$100,000 | besides a large share in the ‘Temple 
of Kali, and the sole right to the hereditary pro- 
perty of three familiess, he being the only male 
in these families. ‘Thus he has sacrificed a vast 
amount of property that he might serve Jesus 
who had not where to lay his head. This case is 
arousing the attention of the public, and a peti- 
tion will be sent up to the government, asking 
for a law to secure the private property of all 
who embrace the gospel. ‘The Lord is per- 
forming his own work. ‘This people shall yet 
be released from this and other heavy yokes, un- 
der which they now groan and sigh. 

Another feature in our work in this country, 
is the ordination of an increasing number of na- 
tives to the ministry of the Gospel. Recently 
the Scotch missionaries in Calcutta, ordained 
two young men, graduates of their institution, 
and sent them out to a town some miles from 
that city to preach the Gospel of Christ to their 
brethren * * * *, A few days since the Baptists| 
of Calcutta ordained two native youths. ‘The 
exercises were of a deeply interesting nature, 
and many natives were present, At the annual 
meeting of our own brethren shortly at Saharun- 
pur, Golak Nath will probably be ordained by 
the Presbytery of Lodiana; and about the same 
time, probably, Gopee Nath by the Presbytery 
of Furrukhabad. This indeed appears like a new 


Cuwa.—By a letter from Dr. Hepburn, dated 
Macao, Sept. 23d, we learn that himself and 
Mrs. Hepburn, were in usual health. ‘They 
were about to proceed to Amoy, with a view of 
pursuing missionary Jabours at that place. Mr. 
Lowrie left Macao on the 26th of August ‘‘on a 
tour of exploration up the coast, expecting to re- 
turn by the middle of October. He will visit 
the principal ports, Shanghai, Ningpo, Chusan, 
é&c.’’ He had been heard from at Ku-lang-su, on 
the 6th of September. 


LanorE.—The Lodiana Mission, as our read- 
ers are aware, is established under British pro- 
tection, in the district of country lying immedi- 
ately south-east of the distracted kingdom of [a- 
hore. The unsettled state of things in that coun- 
try is strikingly shown by a paragraph in a let- 
ter of the Rev. J. Wilson, dated October 19th, 


gence of the death of Edwin Locke, 


| ber of Christ’s body. Carry about with thee the 


DOMESTIC 


_ was included in the same proposition, shared the 


} over and entirely consumed the whole block of 


referring to the recent political changes in the’ 
Punjab : | 

“*T suppose you will have heard by the time: 
this reaches you, through the English papers, of: 
the horrid tragedies lately enacted around the| 
throne of Lahore. Five generations of occapants' 
have now passed from that throne to the quiet| 
Ganges, since you left India in 1836, viz. Ranjit 
Singh, his son Kurruck Singh, his dson' 
Nao Nihal Singh, Shere Singh, and. Pertab| 
Singh, ‘Ihe throne seems to be just now nearly, 
or quite unvecupied. © All near it seem to be cut! 


off, or in expectation of being so. What a: 
dreadful thing it is to play a part in the game of 
royalty in a heathen country !” | court 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The editors of the Mercantile Journal, Bos- 
ton, have received advices from Honolulu to the 
4th of November. The ‘emperance Advocate 
of that date announces the melancholy intelli- 
3l,a 
teacher who was qualifying himself for the 
minisiry. Mr. Locke was a native of Fitz- 
william, N. H., and proceeded to the Sandwich 
Islands in 1836, accompanied by his wife and 
children, where he established a self-supporting 
school, and laboured with much zeal and success 
to benefit the rising generation at Hawaii. His 
son was drowned in 1841. His wife died in 
October, 1842. ‘Three daughters are living. 

The same paper gives an account of the inter- 
view between King Kamehameha’ III., and the 
United States Comunissioner at Lahaina, on the 
30th October. 


SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

Let all bitterness and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and| 
evil speaking be put away from you, with all malice; and 
be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 
—Eph. iv. 31, 32. 


We have here a rule for the reciprocal inter-| — 


course of believers.. It bears upon it the pure 
stamp of heaven. It is melancholy indeed, that 
Christians should need such cautions and coun- 
sels as the above. But alas, who that knows 
his own heart, is not sensible how necessary as 
weil as pertinentthey are! ‘The remaining cor- 
ruption still lingering in the heart of the most 
sanctified believer, exposes him to temptation. 
When we are injured, or when we imagine our- 
selves to be so, how prone are we to resent it! 
The first impulses generally are sinful. We can 
even use harsh and bitter terms in application to 
the conduct or motives of our professing breth- 
ren. ‘To be liable to such sallies of passion 
is a greatevil. ‘They rob our own bosoms of 
peace—injure the cause of Christ—and give oc- 
casion to the wicked to triumph. O, for more 
of that sweet forgiving spirit, which dwelt in the 
bosom of our Lo Consider the argument of 
the Apostle; **even as God for Christ’s sake 
hath forgiven you.” Exercise towards thy real 
or supposed enemy the spirit of forgiveness' 
which God hath manifested towards thee. Sure- 
ly towards thy brethren—those who are co-heirs 
with thee of the heavenly inheritance—thou 
shouldst entertain no feelings but those of the 
most generous attachment. If thou hast aught 
against a brother, go to him alone, and let the 
breach be healed by mutual explanation and for- 
giveness. Emblazon not the faults of any mem- 


mantle of charity. Open not thy mouth to ca- 
luminate, nor thine ear to,receive the calumny 
of others. Away with the spirit of detraction. 
When tempted to think evil or to speak evil of 
others, remember how thou thyself wouldst ap- 
pear, were God to treat thee as severely as thou 
are disposed to treat others. Cultivate a meek, 
forbearing spirit under injuries; remembering 
that ** love worketh no ill to his neighbour.”’ 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Grrarp Witt Case Settimp.—The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, at Washington, 
have unanimously Confirmed tire decree of the Cir- 
cuit Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
against the heirs of the late Stephen Girard, and 
sustaining the validity of the will, with costs. The 
right of the city of Philadelphia to act in conformi- 
ty with the directions of Mr. Girard, in trust for 
the purposes named in his will, is therefore settled| 
and confirmed. 


Unanimous._y Resectrep.—The proposition to re- 
peal the law of 1705, prohibiting tippling on the Sab- 
bath in Pennsylvania, has been unanimously rejected 
by the Legislature of that state. The petition for ex- 
tending the license laws to oyster cellars, which 


same fate. This decision of the Legislature will 
meet the approbation of the friends of temperance 
every where, and may be regarded as a pledge that 
the present license system will not be altered in 
the mode desired by a large portion of the tavern- 
keepers of the city and county of Philadelphia. 
There certainly can be no sound reason why keep- 
ers of public houses should be exempted from the 
operation of the law prohibiting other citizens from 
pursuing their ordinary occupations on the Sabbath. 
Such a privilege could not be claimed on the score 
of necessity, unless it be made to appear that 
“ tippling” is conducive to the health and happiness} 
of the community, and cannot be dispensed with for} 
twenty-four hours without inconvenience or in- 
jury. 

Deatu or Nicuoitas Bippie.—Nicholas Biddle, 
Esq., formerly and for many years President of the 
United States Bank, died, at four o’clock on Tues- 
day morning last, 27th ult., at his residence at An- 
dalusia, in Bucks county, Pennsylvania. He had 
been suffering from an attack of dropsy for several 
mouths. The life of one who occupied so conspi- 
cuous a position in the political and financial strug- 
gles of the country during the past twenty years as 
Mr. Biddle did, could not fail to occasion much re- 
mark at his death. His public career was eventful, 
and covered a period characterized by the most vio- 
lent conflict of parties. Mr. Biddle was born in 
Philadelphia on the 8th of January, 1786, and was 
consequently but fifty-eight years of age at his 
death. His ancestors came with Willian Penn to 
this country, and were distinguished in the early 
history of the State. His father, Charles Biddle, 
took an active and zealous part in the Revolution. 
Mr. Nicholas Biddle commenced his education at 
the University in his native city and finished it at 
Princeton, New Jersey, where he was the subject 
of much favourable notice for his literary attain- 
ments. At the age of nineteen he was appointed 
Secretary to General Armstrong, in his mission to 
France, and travelled with that Minister over con- 
siderable portions of Europe. He reinained abroad 
three years, and was a portion of that time attached 
to the embassy of Mr. Monroe, at the Court of St. 
James. 


Te Catna Misston.—Letters received from In- 

dia by the late arrival at Boston from England, give 
information that Mr. Fletcher Webster, Secretary 
to the China Mission, arrived at Bombay, in the 
brig Antelope, on the llth of November, after a 
passage of ninety-one days from Boston, without 
disaster or accident. Mr. Cushing, the Minister, 
met with some delay and hindrances in Egypt and 
at Aden; the English steamer in which he was. 
having run aground. He arrived, however, at 
Bombay, in good health on the 15th. The Mission 
was treated with great respect by the Government 
[British] at Bombay. The troops turned out, with 
the Commanders of the Army and Navy at their 
head, to receive the minister, and every honour was 
shown him. The Mission proceeded with the 
United States squadron on the 29th of November} 
for China.—Nattonal Intelligencer. 
Leave or Mea. Fox—Presenration of Mr. 
Wednesday, the 2lst ult., the 
ceremony of taking official leave, on the part of 
Mr. Fox, late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister| 
Plenipotentiary of the British Government at 
Washington, and of the presentation of the Hon. 
Sir Richard Packenham, the new Envoy and Min- 
ister, took place in the President’s reception room. 
The President was attended by the members of his 
Cabinet, and Sir Richard by the gentlemen attach- 
ed to the Mission. Appropriate addresses were 
made by Messrs. Fox and Packenham and were re- 
sponded to by the President. 

Fires.—Norwich, Connecticut, was visited by a 
very disastrous fire on Friday, 23d ult. It broke} 
out in the cellar of Child and Hopkins and swept 


buildings extending from the Quinebago Bank to 
corner of Main and Shetucket streets; one large} 
brick building on Shetucket street was also con- 
sumed, aud several on Main street considerably in- 


ured. 
. The barn on Job F. Randolph’s farm, near Bar- 


fifty-nine 
| of Capt. Timothy Bunker, the keeper. 


on the 23d ult., providing for an election o 


negat, Monmouth county, New Jersey, was struck 
by lightning during thunder shower on Thursday 
evening, 22d ult., and consumed with all its con- 
tents, except:two cows. The old Buffington Mill 
at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, was burnt to the 
ground on Friday, 23d ult., with twenty-two looms 
and nine hundred and fifty spindles. 
_ The poor house at Quaise, Nantucket, was 
entirely consumed’on the night of the 20th ult, 
and ten of the inmates perished in the flames.— 
The fire broke out about 2 o'clock and is supposed 
to have originated in the cook room. There were 
rsons in the house, besides the family 
Capt Bun-| 
ker lost all his effects and forty dollars in money. 
There were eighteen of the paupers bed-ridden—} 
one of them it is-stated had not walked for about 
twenty years. Old and infirm as many of them 
were, it seems a miracle that so many escaped with 
their lives. 

The New Haven Courier of Thursday relates the 
particulars of a most dreadful oceurrence at Beth- 
any, Connecticut, a few days since. The dwelling 
house of Dr. Lucien Spencer was discovered to be 
on fire about midnight, and Mrs. Spencer catching 
up her two youn children, succeeded, with Dr. 
Spencer, in making her way out of the burning 
tenement. The screams of her other two children, 
who were still in their room, reached them where} 
they stood, and Dr. Spencer, almost in a state of 
frenzy, dashed into the flames to save them—but 
was himself consumed with them! A portion of 
the remains of Dr. Spencer and one child have been 
recovered from the burning ruins, but of the other 
child no vestige remained. 

On the night of the 20th ult., on Shoebooty 
Creek, in Clark sete Mississippi, the dwelling of 

. W. Gardner was burned, and in it, Julia Gard- 
ner, (wife of the said G. W. Gardner,) her infant| 
oe and James Gardner, brother of G. W. 
Gardner, aged about thirteen years. Mr. Gardner| 
was himself from home, and when he arrived next 
day, finding his house burned down, made search 
for the remains of his family, which were found. 
Since then, a negro, who was arrested on sus- 
picion, has made a full confession of the deed. 


Newspapers New Yorx City.—There are 
sixty-five newspapers in New York city. One of the 
journals of that city says, the people cannot com- 
plain of the want of the means of information, how- 
ever the publishers.may of the want of support. 


Sirx.—The whole amount of the premiums on 
silk, paid in Pennsylvania for the year 1843 as per 
Auditor’s report is $3425.76, 

West Brancn Banx.—The Lycoming Gazette} 
of the 17th instant, states that the West Branch 
Bank at Williamsport, Pa., has resumed specie pay- 
ments, and is now prepared to meet all its liabili. 
ties in gold and silver. 


Me Resutt.—The wife of Mr. Solomon 
Luce, of New Vineyard, Maine, committed suicide} 
last week, by taking laudanum, having become de- 
ranged by embracing the doctrine of Miller. She 
left five or six small children. 


Unprecepentep Recrrer or Revenve.—The re- 
ceipts at the New York Custom House, from the 
lst to the 24th of February inclusive, were Two 
Millions Sixteen Thousand Five Hundred and 
Eighty-six Dollars and Eighty-three cents—§2, 
016,586.83. 

Avusurn TuerotocicaL Semmary.—The Rev. 
George Shepard, professor in Bangor Theologica) 
Seminary, has been unanimously elected to the de- 
partment of Christian Theology in this institution, 
vacated by the death of Dr. Richards. 


New Jersey.—Governor Haines has issued his 
proclamation for carrying into effect the law — 
dele- 


gates toa convention which shall prepare a new 
constitution for the government of the state. The 
election is to be held on the 18th March, and at the 
same places where the last annual election for 
members of the Legislature was held. The num- 
ber of delegates is tobe equal to that of members of 
the General Assembly. 


Treaty wiTH Peru.—The Madisonian of Friday 
announces that the convention for the adjustment} 
of claims of citizens of the United States upon the 
Government of Peru, was concluded on the 17th of 
last March. The sum which that Government has 
agreed to pay is three hundred thousand dollars. — 
It is to be paid at Lima, in ten equal instal- 
ments. Interest is to be paid at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, to be computed from the 
January, 1842, 

Wire Briper.—An iron wire sane sixty feet 
—— been constructed across the Miami Canal, 
at Race street, in Cincinnati, at a cost of $1650. 
This is the first wire bridge erected west of the 
mountains. Competent judges think it will !bear, 
with perfect safety, a weight of one hundred and 
fifty tons, | 


Gas Licnt.—In Christ Church, Cincinnati, the 
light is concentrated at a single focus, and by re- 
flectors thrown over the entire church. This style 
of lighting, common in England, but new here, is 
said to produce a very fine effect. 

DeLaAWARE AND TRENTON F'atts Company.—The 
property and privileges of the Delaware and Tren- 
ton Falls company, were recently sold at Trenton} 
for $50,000, subject to an incumbrance of $17,000. 
This sale was made by the receivers. The same 
property was sold at the same time and place by the 
Sheriff, for $3500, liable to heavy incumbrances.— 
The two sales were made under different charters 
and views of the law. 


Muniricent Bequests.—Jacob W. Brewster, 


who lately died at Sacketts Harbor, N. Y., has left aj 


legacy of $5000 to the Foreign Missionary Society 
585000 to the Home Missionary Society—$300 to 
the Parsonage House, and $300 for purchasing books! 
for the Sabbath School of the parish with which he 
was connected. 

New Pouice System 1n New Yorx.—An ordi- 
nance providing for the appointment of six hundred 
and fifty men men, to act as day and night patrol, 
and forty police officers, in lieu of the present 
watch and police departments, has passed th Board 
of Assistant Aldermen of New York. The whole! 
force, officers and subordinates, will consist of about, 
seven hundred and fifty men. The officers are to 
have salarfes instead of fees. 

Coan.—According tothe Baltimore 
American, an arrangement has been made with the 
owners of the Railroad leading from Baltimore to 
the Cumberland Coal Mines, to transport coal to 


that city, a distance of one hundred and eighty-eight| 


miles, at the rate of one and one-third cents a mile 
for each ton. At this rate, says the Baltimore print, 
coal will be delivered in Baltimore at two dollars 
and fifty cents per ton. An additional charge of, 
ten per cent. per ton is to be imposed when it is 
required to be carried through the city to the 
wharves for shipment. The Company has offered 
to transport pig and bloom iron, fire-bricks, &c. at 
the same price if conveyed in open cars, but if con- 
veyed in close cars the rate is to be two and a half 
cents per mile. | 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM CHINA. 

By the ship Ann McKim, arrived at New York, 
from Canton, we have advices to the 10th of No- 
vember, being twenty-five days later than those 
previously received via the overland mail and Eng- 
land. The principal news by this arrival, is intel- 
ligence that avery large fire had taken place at 
Canton on the 25th of October, by which from 
1200 to 1500 houses had been destroyed, including 
some of the foreign hongs, viz. the Danish, Spanish, 
and part of the French. The fire was fortunately 
stopped before it reached the American factories. 
Considerable cotton, and some tea were destroyed, 
but the whole of the treasure appears to have been 
saved. The lossof goods destroyed, belonging to 
the Chinese, exclusive of the value of the build- 
ings, was estimated at $300,000. The ancient 
temple of Pak-tai-meun, dedicated to the God of 
the North Pole, shared the fate of its humbler 
neighbours. 

he crews of the British vessel of war Dido, and 
the American vessels in port, lent their aid to sub- 
due the flames and save the property. The Chinese} 
soldiery and police mustered also very strong, and 
summary punishment is said to have been inflicted 
by them on a considerable number of offenders. 
By this calamity the foreign community at Canton 
is now reduced to between six or seven Hongs 
only, which are of course altogether insufficient} 
for their necessities. 

There was another fire at Canton on the 26th of 
October, some distance from the factories, by 
which about twenty buildings were destroyed. Its 
origin was imputed to incendiarism. | 

he Canton papers contain an abstract of the 
Supplementary Treaty. It declares that all For- 
eign countries whose subjects or citizens have hith- 
erto traded at Canton, shall be admitted to the five 
Canton, Fuchow-foo, Amoy, Ningpo, and 
the five at which British vessels are 
allowed to trade. British subjects are allowed to 
buy or rent ground or houses—provision is made for 
a mutual surrender of crimi 


ports of 
Ss 


fi t off 


A dreadful accident happeved to a Cochin-Chi 
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— 


nese ship anchored off Hawqua's fort, about mid- 
way between Whempoa and Canton. It seems 
she had laden a..great»quantity of Chinese fire- 
works and » and by some means or 

caught fire, and blew up with a tremendous ex- 
plosion, by which ber crew, consisting of upwards 
= a hundred men, were iniled, and the ship blown 


FROM TEXAS. 

Galveston dates to the 10th of February, have 
been received at New Orleans. The Fexan Con- 
gress had. adj A report prevailed at Hous- 
ton that the ‘Yexan Commissioners had. concluded 
an armistice with the Mexicans for a peace of ten 
years, and that in uence all the Mexican 
villages along the Rie Grande bad been ijlumina- 
ted. The report was not credited. The health of 
Mr. Murphy, the United States Charge d*Affairea, 
is tee as being very bad. e Texan pa- 
pe 


re filled with rejoicings on account of some 
“glorious news,” announcing that the Senate of 
the United States had unanimously ratified a trea- 
ty for the annexation of Texas to the American 
nion, and that, in anticipation of such-an event, 
the Congress of Texas had, in secret session, fully 
authorized the President of that Republic imme- 
diately to ratify a treaty for this object. 


MARRIED 
On the 20th ult., by the Rev. James W, Stewart, Mr. 
Samuet McKiraick to Miss Evizasxetu Hammonp, both of 
Philadelphia. 
On Tuesday the 22d hegre by the Rev. Dr. Cu 
Captain Jonn W.C. Pertt, to Miss Jang V. Haat, 
Philadelphia. 


On Tuesday the 16th February, by the Rev. David Mc- 
Kinney, Mr. James D. Rea to Miss Rurn Moors, daughter 
of Mr. ‘thomas B. Moore, ali of Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


On the 22d of February, by the Rev. R. Steel, Me. Franx- 

Lin P. Editor of the Olive Branch, 

he Mrs. Racug. G. Marnews (late Godshalk) of Phi- 
e phia. 


DIED 

On the 16th of J last, at his residence near Jack- 
son, Mississippi, in the 4th year of his age, Jauxs Ex..sor, 
Esq.,a native of Scotland, for twenty-six years a member, 
and for twenty-one years an Elder in the Presbyterian 
Chureh. Born and educated in a land proverbial ‘for its 
knowledge of the Bible, and its uncompromising adherence 
to sound dectrine, blest too with pious Presbyterian parents, 
who trained him from the cradle to breathe the atmosphere 
of prayer, to lisp the an of Scripture, and commit to 
memory the Catechisms of the Charch, Mr. Elliot was 
through life, not only a fair representative of his native 
land, and a worthy son of his Christian ancestry, but a sig- 
nal illustration of what pure Presbyterianism, and the early 
inculcated word of God, under divine grace, could make a 
man. He came to the United S:ates in early youth, and 
made a profession of religion when about eighieen years 
old. Having resided in several States of the Union, and 
gained an extensive and accurate knowledge of the world, 
into which he w.s and amidst his diversi- 
fied pursuitsin life ever cherishing a warm aflection to the 
cause of the er, he devoted a large measure of his 
time, attention, and talents to the prosperity vf Zion. His 
influence in the Church, and upon the world, was extensive 
and salutary, Being well versed in the Scriptures, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the operations of rian 
church government,and at the same time devotedly attach- 
ed to our standards, he was a most valuable lay member in 
all our ecclesastical courts, from the church session up to 
the General Assembly, Few men have understood more — 
fully the genius and ptactical working of our ¢enstitution. 
Though his illness was a painful one, and racied through 
several years, he continued to the last in labours 
for the spread of the truth, and the building up of Zion. 
During the last year of his life, being mostly confined to his 
room, by disease, and in a great measure cut off trom that 

lain, pointed, personal conversation, with which he knew 

w to approach even the most ungodly men on religious 
subjects, and by which he had been accustomed to do good 
to all, he remarked that for the rest of 1if@ he’ intended to 
preach the gospel by means of such books ae Hodge's Way 
of Life, and Alexander's Religious Experience, _Accord- 
ingly he had procured and distributed some thirty or furty 
copies of these, and about twenty copies of D’Aubigné s 
History of the Reformation, before -his death. ‘His death 
was characteristic of his life; all the traits of his character 
and piety shone out preeminently beautiful at the jast. His 
sense of personal unworthiness, his confidence in God, his 
reliance upon the perfect righteousness of Christ, his humil- 
ity patience, and fortitude were signally displayed during 
all his sickness, and in his dying hours. ‘His frequently re- 
iterated expression was, “Oh the rich, amazing, upmerited 
grace of God in saving such a sinner as lam.” His death 
is a loss to the whole. community, ag well as tothe church 
of Jackson, and to his e bereaved family ; euch a 
loss as God alone can supply. “Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright, for the énd of that man is os ot 

J. H. 

At Glenarback, near Glasgow, Scotland, on the 25th Jan- 
uary, the Rev. Joun Mitcue ct, D. D., senior minister of 
the United Associate Congregation of Wellington street, 
Biblical Literature to the Synod of 

nit 
od Secession Cc in the 76th vear of age, 


At his residence, near Flemington, New Jersey, on Mon- 
day the 19th ult., Mr. Curisrorner Coot. r. Cool was | 
born,November I4th, 1774—was therefore in the 70th year 
of his age, when the Lord-ealled him away. On the 29th 
of September, 1810, he was received as a member of the 
Presbyterian church of Flemington, then under the pasto- 
ral supervision of Rev. Jacob T, Field. In 1815, he was 
elected and ordained a Ruling Elderin said chirch, the du- 
ties of which office he discharged until he was transferred 
to the church above. In the family, in the’ neighbour- 
hood, and in the church, of which severally, he wasa mem- 
ber, his removal will be felt asa great loss. He has been 
a gainer, evident'y, himself, for his piety was undoubted. 

The disease which terminated his life, caused him much 
suffering, which he bore with the most uncomplaining pa- 

-lence. He possessed a mind unruffled in the near prospect 
of the dark valley. Though sick but four days, the destroy- 
er took him not by surprise, For between thirty and forty 
years, he had been preparing for death. | 

“ How blest the righteous when he dies, 

When sinks a weary soul to rest, 
pe the closingeyes, 
ow gently heaves the expiring breast. 
So fades a summer cloud covape 
So sinks the gale when storms are o'er, 
So gently shuis the eye of day, 
So dies a wave along the shore.” O. 


UNION CHURCH. 


The Union Presbyterian church, in Thirteenth street, be- 
low Spruce, Philadelphia, will be open for public worship 
fo-morrow (Sabbath) evening, the 3d instant. The pastor 
(the Rev. Mr. Stewart,) will deliver a lecture on the 
“ a of the Ss earth, with the Church triumph- 
antin heaven.” rvice to commence at a quarter 
seven o'clock, 


ler, 
of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MEETING. 


The anniversary of the Sunday School Union of the South 
Western District of Philadelphia, will be celebrated on 
Thursday evening next, at half past seven o'clock, in the 
Fourth Presbyterian church, corner of T'welfih and Lom- 
bard streets, Philadelphia. Addresses will be delivered by 
several distinguished speakers. The members of the seve- 
ral auxiliaries of the Philadelphia Snnday-school Union, 
Sunday-school Teachers, and the friends of the cause gene- 
rally, are invited to attend. | 


NORTH WEST SABBATH SCHOOL. 


With divine permission, the Rev. H. A. Boardman will 
ach in the large room of the North-west Sabbath School, 
['o-morrow (Sabbath) evening. Service to commence at 
half past seven o'clock. 


PHILADELPHIA CITY MISSION. 


I would gratefully acknowledge the receipt of $40 from 
the Rev. Dr. Bethune, as the elange of the annual contri- 
bution of $100, by the members of his church. ‘This amount 
] have placed inthe Agent's account. I havealso received 
and placed in the Poor’s purse account, $5 from “ Utt,” 
THomas G. Aten, General Agent. 


k% NG ELDER.—The Warrant, Nature, and Duties 

-\ of the Office of the Raling Elder in the Presbyterian 

Church. With an Appendix; bythe Rev. Samuel Miller, 

D. D., Professor in the ‘Theological Seminary at Princeton. 
Just published and forsale, price forty cents, b 

Corner of George and Sev 

a enth streeis, Phi ia, 

ROBERT CARTE 
mar 2—3t _ 58 Canal street, New York. 


UST 
ay, 2 vols. 12mo. Price only One Dollar. This work 
has been introduced asa text book into the University of 
New York, and several other Lnstitutions of.a.similar kind. 
Tne Publisher has been induced to reduce the price of this 
edition to One Dollar, that it might have a more extended 
circulation. 
Janeway on Unlawful Marriage, an answer to “ the Puri- 
tan,” and “ Omicron,’’ who have advocated, in a pampliet, 
the Lawfulness of the Marriage of a man with his deceased 


wife's sister. 1 vol. 18mo. 
ROBERT CARTER, 
feb 10 58 Canal street, New York. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, eam 
THOMAS CA 
mar 2—4t Pitteburgh, Pennsylvania, 
HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
have published—A Treatise on the Right Use of the 
Fathers in the decision of controversies existing at this day 
in Religion. By John Daille, Minister of the Gospel in the 
Reformed Church of Paris. Translated from the French. 
12mo. Price One Dollar. ,% 
Theologians acknowledge this work as one of standard 
authority. In the controversy with Romsnism it is particu- 
lari 


Opinions have weight, not from their 
ae but from their agreement with the great standard 
truth. 


Essays on the Church of God—in which the doctrines of 

Church Membership and Infant Baptism are fully di , 

the Rev. John M. Mason, D. D. 18mo. Price 

which he left’ behin profound thought 

whic 

expressed in a masculine style. These Essays have always 
been esteemed, and a reprint of them was much needed.— 

They will be particularly useful at the time, when 

erroneous notions of the nature of the Church are so a- 
lent. For sale at the BOOK STO 

S. E. corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadel phia. 
mar 2—3t 
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| scholar, after a careful study of the patristical writings, has 
exhibited them in their true light, as anthoritafive only so 
far as they agree with the Holy Scriptures. Rome and the 
| Oxford ‘Tractarians, have given them an authority above the 
. word of God, but Daille shown, from their manifest er- 
; | rors, and their contradictions of one another, that they are 
| 
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THE ER TER 


Breathe tothe chastened soul, when twilight | ageneies:and imputation;’ Even an autocrat is 
Heordreauty tenderness across the world, .comolg] ghe-representative 6fhis subjects, the poten. 
past how full © tate of the North should be dethroned to-morrow 
Yet melancholy voices. How the song Ghd Russia become free republic, that repub- 
Of by-gone years startles the masing heart ‘ti!’ would be bound to pay all débis which the 
Wish strengé, gentle tane! |; How fait.and bright Czar had contracted. hy? because he is re- 
The/beausifel images of scenes we lo | tized b the civilized. world the head an 
Wave their soft shadowy wings, and:hovering neat of all.the Russi 
Breathe plestant, mournful. iales, bout the bapes. Feprerentative of a 
inged ‘the fair future with:ite ightad) as en 
-are-modified by the presence or absence of that 
iendships,, 


And left us wondering 


ta) 


loved 


We strolled together; ay, and on the shore, 
Where the old ocean slept, and rocks o’erhung 
The dark, and pulleh’'waters, We hive sot 
Through many a long and happy summer day, 


. 


and glorious fight 


or 
~ 


“Among the browti jeaf boughs, 
o’er the waveless stream ; 
With soft and thrilling dreams the scenes tha 
Ope’s sweet evergreene- 
Of long and cloudiess mrorrows, beaming forth — 
With-wolt; deep glory o'er the enraptured beart; 
We wandered hack withlight and happy step, 
‘To. meet own bright. hearth, 
And while the last beam of the-eheerfilsun 
Passed from the sky, and twilight's hallowed breath 
Stole with its soothing sweetness o’er ibe world, 
“Then did we lovee meditate, to dwell 
With our-‘own thoughts, and hand in hand survey. 
The vast, blue atch of heaven, initsdeep rest, 
“And to beliol the passionless world, and brea:he 


iveness,. how full.of love 

ow-qe qiafied ness by ‘representatives their oum choice, 
The clear, bright fount of human blessedness; © = = | they are a free people. Where they are de- 
And as we gazed into its holydepths prived of the privilege of choosing their repre- 
How could we mark. the silent cloudof wo. sentatives—-i. e. where they are not represented 


That gathered in.our'sky! Qur eyes were fixed 
Upon the beautiful: * * * * * * * 

Of deep spiritual glory; Notabreath 
Stole from the forest, but ‘it i of Yove, 
Nature's pure, siuless love... stood.alone. 
Beside the ocean's billow, but. alas 
Whete wasmy early friend! 1 asked a strea — 
Whose Cleat; bright waters near my feet, 
But ‘its sed, ceaseless whisper seemed to speak 
About. mortality,and man'sfreillife 
Passing in silence to that solemn ocean, 

Eternity!’ Tasked the distantsun 

Whose golden beams lay on the, smiling world 

Ia sacied glow, but he. answered not, 

. Save'ae he seemed to roll in deeper light 

In token of the awful splendour seen 
Around the eine of God, where ransomed souls, 
Where we'hed loved té roam, and where soft flowers 
Had’ clustered ‘round our feet. Alas, my voice 

Came back in mournful echo to my heart, | 
Breathing her name, but ah, they answered not 
A little robin sung his morning hymn 

In e young rose tree—'t was sdcted tree 
Affection’s hand had planted, and tears 
Wrung from the soul's deep treasury of love 
Had mingled with the holiest. dews of eve , 
_ To neurish it in beauty. Fair, it grew 
Above a new made grave! * * * 


2 


‘peswae te ocean's DIIOW, DUT 


INFLUENCE OF CALVINISM ON GOVERNMENT. 
: i the Rew. D. X. Jun- 
Exact of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divine, 
I'cannot omit to declare—although I dare not 
take time fully to illustrate the position—that 
‘the Calvinistic System contains the true ele- 
~metits of good social and the only 
practicable theory of republican democracy. 
principles of society are found im the 
doctrines of the system—and are developed in 
the Pr 
ism is the natural and. necessary result of the 
Calvinistic doctrines; and Presbylterianism is 
a representative democracy, 
‘The doctrine of covenants, including the ideas 
of imputation and representation are essential 
elements of society. Every society, from: the 
smallest family to the vastest nation, must exist 
‘under a covenant—some acknowledged bond by 
whieh:the members are held in a. social unity, 
and by which each is held to the performance} 
of certain conditions, upon which he receives} 
the benefits of the social union. Every family, 
for example, exists under a covenant, real, al- 
though not formally written and promulgated. 
‘The parent is the covenant head, representative 
and magistrate. Each other member, son, hired 
Jabourer or slave is a party to the covenant— 
each has his duties to perform—each has his 
rights and privileges; and between those par- 
ties duty, right and privilege are reciprocal. 
Now in order to the carrying out of the details} 
of the covenant, the principles of representation 
and imputation must be called into play, and 
without those, the smallest society cannot get 
forward foraday. ‘The head of the family is 
the representative of each and all the members 
to perform the duties of a head: and so in turn 


each membet may become, for certain purposes, | 


the representative of the family. When the fa- 
ther acts, the whole family gains ‘or loses in 
consequence of their union with him ; the effects 
of his actions for good or evil come upon them. 
And so if the head of the family has been in the 
habit of deputing any member of the family to 
transact business—to do errands—to make pur- 
chases, and if he has paid. debts contracted by 
that member, that member, though.a minor or a/ 
slave becomes the recognized representative o 
the parent and the family, and his acts will bind 
the whole, for their profit or loss. If he con- 
tract debt, the parent and the estate is bound: 
i. @. the act of the agent or representative is tm- 
puted to those in whose name he acts, and the 
law holds them liable. Here then we have, Ist. 
‘I'he idea of a covenant or social compact. 2d. 
The idea of representation, or one acting for 
another or for many. Sd. ‘The idea of imputa- 
tion, or the consequences of the act of the repre- 
sentative being set over to the principal or con- 
stitvent. Now any man can see at a glance 
that these are every day ideas—that these prin- 
ciples are in. daily use amongst men, and that 
society cannot get on without them. But none 
of these principles can be voluntari/y employed 
- by men, without another element of free gavern- 
ment, viz: fatth. say voluntarily, for there 
aré instances in which they are used withoat 
the. previous consent of all the parties. a the 
covenant of works, Adam was constituted, by 
the Sovereign of the Universe, the covenant head 
of.she great family that descends from him, and 
fora specific object appointed their representa- 
live, . This was an éxiraordinary case—the 
consent of the represented was not—could not 
be asked. Hence faith could not be admitted 


_as.an element of the first covenant, Somewhat}. 


similar to this is the-case: of every ordinary fa- 
“mily, in which the parent is, by the act of God 

in the law of nature and ‘providence, appointed 
the covenant head, and reéprezentative of his 
household. But in every other social covenant 
amongst men, the consent of. parties, either by 
positive ag nt or acquiescence, ought of 
right. 4a; be. given, and where this is the case 
faith eomes into play. ‘The constituent or prin- 
“cipal tpust have faith in the person proposed as 


thereof, and brings them all into harmonious and 


emilé. | ent, the cordial choice of hiss representative, 


| choice in appointin 


band. the: cabinet-—reduce the courts to their 


{| vocate with the Father, the perfect Jesus, the im- 
} maculate Immanuel—it imparts a lesson which} 
| as freemen they should not forget. It teaches 


| men worthy of their confidence—men in whom 


|. the, statement made is, that Presbyterian Gov- 


esbyterian government, _Presbyterian-| 


sent to be represented -by him, and the, agency 
ituted.. Now. no, government 
can exis basiness.carried on amongst men 
without contracts, cofstituents, representatives, 


greet bond of union faith: Where faith is in- 
troduced: as an element of the social covenant, it 
imparts life and liberty to the other elements 


delightful. play... Faith. is free, voluntary 
teuat seposed in:a representative by the constitu- 


end the relying upon him for the accomplishing 
ofithe to his 2, This 
is the ‘element which makes all the difference 
between thraldom and liberty —between despot- 
ism and republicanism insocial covenants. The 
despot.is. the representative of the subjects of 
his, sway : but there was no faith—no enlighé- 
ened freedom in the mode of constituting the 
representative relation. ‘The people had no 
him, and hence’ they are 
not'governed according to the principles of liber- 


eriiment be administered by one or many. 
our Congress. should depose the President—dis- 


sway, and by force establish their usurpation, 
taking the: right of suffrage from the people ; 
the liberty of the country would be as complete- 
ly gone as if a single despot should grasp the 
reins of government: and indeed, we would 
probably find that. three-hundred tyrants are 
worse than one. Wherein, then, does liberty 
consist? I answer in the right use of the prin- 
ciples of covenant representation and imputation 
resting upon the principle of faith as the only 
legitimate basis of the whole. ‘That is—where 
a people; under a social covenant, do, in an en- 
lightened manner and in the fear of God, make 
and execute laws and transact their own busi- 


by those in whom they, or a majority of them, 


ment: and the principles of all practicable dem- 
ocraey, i, e.. representative republicanism. And 
where did we'get them? From the Calvinistic 
creed,.as clearly deduced from the Book of 
God. » ‘Phere, and there only—there primitive- 
dy-are they found. ‘There is the doctrine of 
covenants—there the doctrine of representation 
or vicartous agency—there the’ doctrine of im- 
putation and there the vital spirit of them all, 
the doctrine of faith. And when that Bible- 
born creed warns fallen men to flee from a cop- 
enant of works, in which faith was not recog- 
nized, and to embrace a covenant of grace, of 


teaches them to be jealous of the manner in 
which their representatives are constituted: it 
sheds upon them the very sprrir of LIBERTY. 
And- when that creed urges them to choose as 
their glorious covenant Representative and Ad- 


' them to choose as their representatives in earth- 
ly government, not mere party demagogues, but 


they can really have faith. A corollary from 


ernment ts the natural and necessary result of 
} Calvinistic doctrines. ‘The principles of Presby- 
tery are found in the very bosom of this creed. 
Presbytery is but the natural development, in 
the external form of the church, of the doctrines 
of grace which warm her bosom. And for a 
Calvinistic church to wear any other form of 
government would be a monstrous develop- 
ment—so monstrous indeed that the world has 
never for any great length of time witnessed such 
a wonder. No other form of government can 
naturally grow out of Calvinism—and although 
| Tepeated-attempts have been -made to preserve a 
union between this faith and other forms of gov- 
ernment,; none has ever succeeded. In the 
English reformation an attempt was made to 
imprison this free faith within the walls of a hi- 
‘erarchy. But the prisoner burst the bondage, 
and sought a home beyond the precincts of the 
English establishment: and although the Church 
of England still retains the body of that creed, 
in her thirty-nine articles—it is a cold corpse in 
her arms—its free spirit has fled to seek its na- 
tive development elsewhere. Attempts, too, 
have’been made, to plant this faith in the loose 
sands ef independency and make it flourish 
there: but every such attempt has failed. For 
one of two results has always followed, viz: 
Either, Ist. It hus taken root in the sands and 
thrown its fibres abroad, and by its native ten- 
dency to produce cohesion, has gradually trans- 
formed those shifting sands into the fixed soil of 
Presbyterianism: or 2d. It has endured but for 
a time—has soon withered and been uprooted, 
and blown away from such unpropitious soil by 
the blasis of error. ‘I'he truth of this corollary 
is manifest from an inspection of thé principles 
we have already laid down; and if there is any 
thing proven, to absolute demonstration, by the 
history of the Church, it is this. 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


It is with much pleasure that we inform our 
readers that God is again visiting in mercy the 
town of Petersburg. Up to the last Sabbath the 
interest seemed to be extending. Will not our 
pious readers remember that place in their 
prayers’ ‘I’he present time is a crisis with 
‘m May we not hope too that this work in 
Petersburg will be the forerunner of many pre- 
What was thought of a revival 
b men eighty or ninety years ago ma 
irom Talawing lever of 
Davies toa friend in Great Britain. It is dated 

Hanover, June 3, 1757. 

My Dear Sir—* The best news, that per- 
haps I ever heard in my life, I lately received 
from my favourite friend, Mr. Samuel Finley, 
minister of Nottingham in Pennsylvania, tutor 
of a large academy, and one of the trustees of 
the college of New Jersey. I had sent him 
some extracts from my British letters, giving an 
account of the revival of religion in sundry 
parts of England, particularly among the clergy : 
in answer to which he writes thus :—‘ April 
16, 1757, I greatly rejoice that our Lord Jesus 


compensation for the good news you sent me. 
God has done great things for us. Our glorious 
Redeemer poured out his Holy Spirit upon the 
students of our college, not one of all who were 
present neglected, and they were in number sixty. 
Ihe whole house, say my correspondents, was a 
Bochim. Mr. William ‘Tennent, who was on the 
spot, says, he never saw any tn that case, who had 
more clear views of God, themselves and their 
defects, their impotence and misery, than they 
had in preg that there never was, he believes, 
in any house, more genuine sorrow for sin and 
Tonging afier Jesus: that this glorious work was 
gradual, and spread like the increasing light of 
the morning ; that it was begun by the ordinary 
means of preaching, nor promoted by alarming 
anethods, yetso great was their distress, that he 
judged: it improper to use any arguments of ter-/ 
ror in public, lest some might sink under their 
weight; that what makes the gracious visitation 
more remarkable was, that a little before, some 
of the youth had given a greater loose to their 
corruptions, than was ordinary among them: a 
spirit of pride and, contention prevailing to the 
great grief, and even discouragement of the wor- 
thy presi :-that there were no public outcries, 


—— 


ty: And_it matters not whether | 


for it, though I live near 400 miles from it. 


man of the South. 


have faijh, they are not a free people. Here| 
then we have the elements of all social govern-| 


which faith is the very frontal doctrine—it} 


ficiency to which we have alluded, it achieves 


salutary a dread of military bombardment, as this 
new power will produce. We have said enough 


has put it in my power to make you a large} 


Rodney and Rear-Admiral Hood. 


‘to his amazing strength, ftom which circum- 


known to lift a cart load of hay, weighing a ton 


his representalive or agent, or he will not con- 


but a decorous, silent solemnity ; that before he| 


away several had received something like}. 
e spirit of cled| 


theirs, that the concern appeared rational, solid, 


new any thing of it. 
public, misrepresentations Were sp 
and some gentlemen sent their sons 
home. Bat upow better information the most 
were sent back again. ‘The wicked companions 
of some young gentlemen left no methods untri- 


ed, to recover them to their former excess of} 


riot, and with two or three have been lamenta- 
bly successful. | 
Mr. Duffield, (a worthy young minister,) in- 
furmed me the other day, that a very hopeful 
religious concern spreads through the Jerseys, 
especially among young people. In several let- 
ters from Philadelphia, from Mr. G. ‘fennent 
and others, I have assurance of a revival there, 
for which good people are blessing God. Law- 
yer Stockton informs me, that he is certified b 


yood authority, of a gracious work of God at| 


Yale College in New Haven. 

This, Sir, is some ofthe best news from one 
of the best of my correspondents. 
join with me in blessing God, and congratulating 
posterity, upon this happy, surprising revolu- 
tion, ina college, to which the eager eyes of so 
many needy churches look for supplies. Per- 
haps it may afford me’ the more pleasure, as my 
having taken, so much pains to promote that in- 
Stilution, gives me a kind of paternal solicitude 


The finger of God is the more conspicuous in 
this affair, as the students, who had so often 
heard. such excellent sermons from the worthy 


President, and from the many ministers from] 


various parts, who .occasionally officiated there, 
without any general good effects, should be uni- 
versally awakened by means of a boy.” —Watch- 


— 


the Londen Globe. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED EXPLOSIVE POWER. | 

‘We have received some information, on which 
we can safely rely, respecting a discovery which 
is likely to triumph over the difficulties that have 
hitherto seemed insurmoggitabe to those who} 
have previously pursued th@fr experiments in the 
department of seience to which it pertains. ‘The 
discovery relates to a combination of chemical 
substances so subtle, and yet, when brought into 
action, 80 immense in their explosive results, as 
to bid defiance to resistanee by opposing sub- 
stances, however powerful; while the period 
of the explosion can be so nicely regulated 
as to enable those who employ them to cal- 
culate with precision the time when the ex- 
plosion shall take place. ‘he form of this tre- 
mendous missile is globular ; the size of it regu- 
lated to the purpose for which it is to be employ- 
ed. It-may be propelled from a musket, a can- 
non, or a bomb, and may be thrown with the 
same precision us common balls or shells. 

At four yards’ distance a ball prepared of the 
substances we have alluded to, and afier lying in 
a perfectly quiescent state for several minutes, 
split asunder a large tree, in the presence of our 
informant. So perfectly harmless is this extra- 
ordinary agent, except under the conditions 
which are essential to bringing its occult powers 
into action, that the balls may be carried about 
in the pocket, or conveyed from place to place, 
in any numbers, in boxes or barrels, without the 
slightest danger; it may even be cast down, 
with any force, upon iron or stone, and no other 
effect be produced than if the ball itself were a 
solid mass of stone or iron. ) 

The attention of the Board of Ordnance has, 
we understand, been called to this newly disco- 
vered application of chemical properties to the 
purposes of military operations. Bevérai expe- 
riments, each exceeding the former in the force 
opposed to the explosive power, have been made 
in the presence of the Master-General of the 
Board of Ordnance and several of the most emi- 
nent officers of engineers, and with the most 
decided success, both as to the destructive ener- 
gies of the explosions, and the precision with 
respect to time and place, when and where the 
effects were to be accomplished. As a final test 
of the nature and extent of this newly discover- 
ed power, we understand that the Board of Ord- 
nance has directed a building to be constructed 
in the Woolwich marshes, of the strongest de- 
scription ; its several parts to be fastened toge- 
ther by bolts and bars, so as to bid defiance to 
any mode of bombardment now in use. ‘The 
inventor has, we are assured, requested that no 
effort should be spared to render this building 
impregnable, and places the efficiency of his 
discovery on this test. | 

We have given this account, as we have re- 
ceived it, from a source on the integrity and 
means of information of which we can rely. 
The name of the scientific discuverer has been 
communicated to us, 

Though, for obvious reasons, we are unable 
to describe the elementary parts of the composi- 
tion, or the process by which the result is pro- 
duced, we are assured that the facts we have sta- 
ted respecting its tremendous powers are within 
the truth. If, in the approaching trial of its ef- 


the results predicted by its inventor, we need 
scarcely say that no discovery in chemistry, 
since the invention of guupowder, will have 
operated so entire a change in the mode of car- 
rying on military operations, or have caused so 


to whet the curiusity of men of science, and es. 
pecially of military men. We shall shorily be 
in a situation to state whether failure has ex- 
ploded the pretensions, or success has rewarded 
the labours, of this new candidate for fame and 
fortune. 


THE LAST OF THE STUARTS. © 


This most wonderful character still lives at 
‘Tweedmouth, having completed his one hundred 
and fifteenth year at Christmas 1843. His fa-| 
ther, General John Stuart, was a cousin. of 
‘* Prince Charlie,” the Pretender. His ygrand- 
mother: was the Lady of Airlie, well known in 
the old Scotch song. James Stuart saw those 
memorable battles during the rebellion of 1745, 
Prestonpans and Culloden, and has spoken to, 
and partaken of wine with the Pretender. He 
served on the side of the Royalists in the Amer- 
ican war, and was at the battle of Quebec, where 
General Wolfe lost his life at the moment of vic- 
tory. He served on board a man-of-war for 
many years, under those naval heroes Admiral 
He has been 
five times married, and now lives with a fifih 
wife, seventy-five years younger than himself. 
He has had by his several wives twenty-seven 
children ; ten of them have been killed in batde, 
five of them in India, two at ‘Trafalgar, under 
Nelson, one at Waterloo, and two at Algiers. 
For nearly sixty years he has travelled in the 
Border districts as a wandering minstrel, playing 
on a fiddle; but he never asked alms from any 
one. Hondreds of persons can bear testimony | 


Stance he gut the bye-name of“ Jemmy} 
Strength.’’ Among other feats, he would carry 
a twenty-four-pounder cannon, and he has been 


and a half, on his back. Many atime he has 
taken up a jackass, and walked through the tol! 
bar, carrying it on his shoulders. It will be 
long before we can look upon his like again, or 
hear his stories of 1745, and his glowing destzip- 
tions of the Young Chevalier. —Perthshire Adv. 


You will|. 


KINGDOM COME, 
Let thy kingdom, blessed Saviour, | 


«With salvation come tomen; 
As in Eden once it flourished, ~ 
it be on earth again: 
the nations, 
‘King of glory, come and reign. | 
When from God mankind revolted, | 


| t Satan’s banner was unfurled ; 


Oh, how long tothatdreadtyrant 
Thou hast bowed, deluded world! 
From the soulsi9f men be hurled. 
Peace and joy—yebtoken-hearted ! 
| Freedom—paptives’ of despair ! 
Through the mist of time’s dark mazes 
Hope is dawning’ bright and fair. 
Points to bliss and guides us there. 
Blest Redeemer, let thy Gospel 
Beam to shores of pagan night; 
Soon may .realms long veiled in darkness, 
Joyful hail the immortal ligl.t. 
Gospel beacon, 
.. Rear it on each mountain height. 
Where the shrines of senseless idols 
_ Now are drenched in human gore, 
May the hope of peace and pardon 
Each despairing soul explore. 
Sound the tidings 
_ Mountain, plain, and ocean o’er. 


Hasten, Lord, thy glorious kingdom ; 
Princh of peace, thy sway maintain ; 
Banish all the powers of darkness, 
Let no trace on earth remain : 
O’er the nations 
King of glory, come and reign. 


late, expressed the most. sire to see 
an amalgamation of the Anglican Church, the 
Church of Rome, and_ the Greek Church? 
Will he deny that he has privately written a 
great deal with the view af accomplishing this 
object—-an object most dear to his heart? If he 
mies, the denial, I shall be prepared with my 
- Let no man, therefore, be deceived by the 
conduet of the T'ractarians. It is their game, 
by means of feints of this nature, to throw the 
real Protestants—the evangelical party in the 
Church of England, off their guard. _ But even 
were Puseyism, as a system, destroyed this 
country, that would not undo the mischief it bas 
already done. ‘That would not arrest the pro- 
gress of the anti-protestant. movement which it 
has set a-going in France, and throughout all 
the Romish states in the world. ‘The Pusey- 
ites of England have lighted an anti-Protestant 
fire, not only here, but in France, and America, 
in India, indeed, all over Christendom, which 
they cannot now extinguish, even were they so 

And here I cannot but express my regret, that 
no part of the daily press, with the single. ex- 
ception of the Morning Herald, devotes a por- 
tion ,of its space to an exposure of the real cha- 
racter of ‘Fractarianism, considered in its theo- 
logical bearings. ‘That journal has done, and is 
doing, great service to the cause of evangelical 
truth by its able and eloquent articles on the 
subject. The Standard for a long time, fought 
manfully side by side with the Herald, but 
seems to have latterly quitted the field. am 
much afraid, from some incidental expressions I 
have recently seen in.the Standard, that that 
journal has fallen into the too common error— 
that ‘Tractarianism may be considered to have 
run its course. ‘The delusion is not only a 
great but a most. dangerous one, as_ the Protes- 
tants of England will soon discover. 1 wish it 
may not be to their cost. 

lam no alarmist. ‘Those who have read my 
works know that] am not. ButI do feel, from 
what I saw and learnt in France, that Protestant- 
ism is every where at this moment in the utmost 
peril, from the movement now taking place 
among our Continental neighbours. In thus 
expressing myself, 1 speak what 1 know and 


J. M. B. testify to what I have seen. ‘here was scarce- 
a ra | | ly a day during my stay in Paris, in which I did 

ay tO? gs as | not visit some Catholic church, and carefully 
ALARMING PROGRESS OF POPERY IN FRANCE.| observe all that was going on thercin. Besides, 


From Mr. Grant’s New Work, “ Paris’and ‘ita People.” 


The French have hithtrto been a nation of 
negative unbelievers, but a very marked change 
is evidently about tu take place., Men are now 
beginning to go to church, and to evince an in- 
: I was repeutedly 
asked by English gentlemen, whether I ever 
saw any male persons in the Catholic churches; 
and when I to'd them that I did see a great 
many on every occasion on which | went into 
a Romish place of worship, they were surpris- 
"They remarked they had never seen any 


terest in religious matters. 


ed. 


of our sex in the churches. but that the wor 
shippers invariably consisted of women. 


the case. 


is about to be reversed. 


back to the former extreme. 
an unheard of rapidity. ( 
were disregarded and despised. 
the objects of pity, if not of contempt. 


est influence in the country. ‘They sought not 


erect in society. 


Philippe. 


ity ? 


rope! 


| was quite prepared, from information com- 
muniecated to me when in Paris, for the deter- 
mination of the ecclesiastical power in France, 


to give battle to the civil power on the subject o 


the education of youth in the universities, “he 
propriety of putting forward the claims of the 
priests to the right of either having the entire 
control over the education of the youth in the 
universities, or withdrawing their chaplains al- 
together, was debated by the Archbishop of 
Paris and the leaders in the present ecclesias- 
tical movement, six months ago ; but it was then 
judged the wiser course to wait a little longer, 
they should better consolidate their 
strength, and be able tu engage in the conflict 
What is 
to be the immediate issue, remains to be seen. 
But though the priests may be defeated now, 
they will soon again renew the conflict, and 
never rest until they have brought the civil pow- 
er to succumb to them, in reference to the edu- 
‘The day on which their 
claims are conceded, will be the blackest day 
for Protestantism in France, since the massacre 
Nor are my fears confined to 
1 have equal ap- 
prehensions for the Frotestantism of England, of 
The 
battle is to begin, or rather Aas begun, in 
Franee; but it will not end there. It will speed- 
ily be extended to this country, and to every 
country in which Protestantism has a footing. 
There is at this moutent a well-organized con- 
spiracy among the heads of the Romish Church 
in all parts of the world, to crush Protestantisin 
The Jesuits, who are the 
prime movers in this great anti-protestant cru- 
sade, are known to be more numerous at this 
M. Miche- 
let, the celebrated French historian, asserts that 
they are in possession of no fewer than forty 
England swarms with Je- 
Many of them are connected with our 
Private society is infested 
with them, though they are not suspected. But 
what may appear more ‘surprising still, is the 
fact, that some of them—I mean some of those 
who have been furmally and by oath initiated 
into the order—actually occupy pulpits in the 
Church of England. At least one such case, it 
is understood, would adinit of the most eunclu-| 


until 


with a greater probability of success, 


cation of the young. 
of Barthulomew. 
the Protestantusm of France. 


fKurope—ay, and of Christendom, also. 


wherever it exists. 
time than they ever were before. 


thousand pulpits. 
suits, 
current literature. 


sive proof, 


Butto what, it may be asked, are we to as- 
cribe the wonderful revival of the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, which is now taking place in| 
What has led to the extraordinary ac- 
tivity and high hopes of the Romish Chureh, in 
all parts of the world? No attentive observ r 
of whatis passing around him can have any 
doubts as to the answer which ought to be re- 
All that is taking place around us, is 
to be attributed to the prevalence of Puseyism 
in this country. ‘The ‘T'ractarian movement here 
first inspired the Romaunists with hopes of be- 
ing able to crush Protestantism in all parts of 
the world. ‘That movement gave them courage,) 
and it continued progress keeps up their spi-) 
tits, aud. makes them more and more confident 
of the ultimate, and even the early, success of 
We have heard much of late, of 
‘Splits among the ‘Tractarians, and of the con- 
‘sequent ruin of their cause. Jt is not true that 
any serious split has taken place. Mr. Palmer's 
pamphlet I look upon in no other light ee 

is 
gentleman affects to have a great horror of ye 
| Church of Rome. Will he deny that he has o 


France ? 


turned. 


their crusade. 


of a piece of skilful ‘Tractarian strategy. 


Until 
within the last twe ve months, this was literally 
Men never thought of crossing the 
threshold of a church, @xcept once in their lives; 
and that was on the ocedsion of ‘their marriage. 
Now, however, a reaction has fairly commenc- 
ed; and France. is on the eve of making a sud- 
den transition from one extreme to another— 
from the extreme of total indifference to all re- 
ligion, to the extreme of the grossest supersti- 
tiun. What took place at the first Revolution 
Then the leap was 
from the grossest and most degrading supersti- 
tion, to an entire disregard and denial of all re- 
ligion; now the bound is to be from the latter 
‘The priests are 
acquiring power and influence in France with 
A tew years ago they 
They were 
They 
had not, and did not pretend to have the slight- 
but rather shunned, publicity. Now they are 
coming openly forward, and holding their heads 
‘They are proclaiming their 
determination to assert their ecclesiastical rights, 
and even boldly bearding the government of 
Who, five short years ago, would 
have thought all this within the pale of possibil- 
Who, even two years since, would have 
expected to see the priesthood of France stand- 
ing at this hour in an attitude which not only 
alarms the government of Louis Puilippe, but 
which attracts the attention of the whole of Eu- 


I met with most of the Protestant ministers, and 
many of the most intelligent Protestant laymen 
of different denominations in Paris, and they 
one and all concur in the gloomy apprehensions 
T entertain respecting the events which are like- 
ly to happen in France. It is of itself a very 
significant fact, that a great many of the sons of 
the ancient noblesse have within the last few 
years entered the Church. ‘They are all, to a 
man, bigots and intolerants of the fiercest kind. 

After what 1 saw and heard in France, | could 
not close this work, with any satisfaction to my 
own mind, without raising my warning voice 
to the Protestant public of thts country. My 
firm conviction is, that we are on the eve of the 
accomplishment of those predictions in. both the 
Old and New ‘Testaments which refer to the 
deadly struggle between the Protestant and the 
Papal principles, which is to precede the ush- 
ering in of the Millennium. ‘The appeal to 
evangelical Christians of all denominations may 
now be made with a fearful propriety—** Who 
is on the Lord’s side, let lim cume forth.”’ 


EXTRAORDINARY. MECHANISM. 
A Pittsburgh Correspendent writes as follows : 
*©QOn Sunday last | heard a clergyman mention 
in illustration of the subject he was enforcing, a 


verance. He said he knew a poor man in an 
obscure country town, not very far from this 


pleted will not only note the time generally, and 


an Orrery; will exhibit al] the movements of the 
Solar System, &c. &c. fle is poor, and so il- 
literate he can scarcely read a chapter in the 
Bible; but despite all difficulties, has so far per- 
fected his invention, that he is confident if he 
had the means it could be finished ina very short 
time. For several consecutive vears he thought 
of very little else than his Clock.” 


PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 

The Great Pyramid at Memphis is built of 
blocks of cut limestone, quarried on the Lybian 
Rock on which it is built. 
from two feet two inches, to four feet ten inches 
in height. It was cased with blocks of beautiful 
white limesione cut in the quarries of ‘Toorah, 
distant between fifteen and twenty miles on the 
opposite side of the river. Col. Vyse discover- 
ed these casing stones, and the pavement with 
which the pyramid was surrounded. ‘The ma- 
sonry of this structure, and the beauty of the 
pavement surpass belief; itis out of human power 
to exceed it! It is dined inside with massive 
polished granite blocks which have been brought 
from the first cataract six hundred and forty 
miles distant. ‘I‘hey are of all sizes, from four 
feet square, to ten long by two feet six inches 
thick, and fitted together with a precision so ex- 
traordinary that it is often difficult to find the 
joint! ‘The roof of Nelson’s chamber is made 
of granite blocks above thirty-eight feet long! 
Even the revetment has joints ** not wider than 
the thickness of silver paper,’’ and such is the 
tenacity of the cement with which they are held 
together that a fragment of one that had been 
destroyed, remains firmly fixed in its original 
alignement, notwithstanding the lapse of above 
four thousand years time, and the vivlence 
which broke the block of limestone itself! 

In the great pyramid alone, the granite blocks 
must weigh tens of thousands of tons, and the 
amount of granite in all the pyramids many hun- 
dreds of thousands. In examining the interior 
of some of these pyramids, it is well to note the 
early use of the species of inclined roof which 
is the parent of the pointed Arch. 

The dilapidated state of this pyramid pro- 
ceeds from the Arabian caliphs of Cairo, who, 
sume centuries ago, at different periods took 
down the outer-casing stones, partly to effect the 
hopeless destruction of the pyramid itself, and 
partly to collect material for bridges and sluices 
near the Pyramid, as well as for works at Cairo. 
It is very certain that many if not most of the 
Arab Sultans of Cairo took materials from the 
pyramids, but the opening of the great one and 
its desecration seems to have been done A. D. 
842, by El-Mamoon. ‘They removed from the 
surface of the great pyramid, about three tiers 
of stone, and the casing, thus reducing it from 
480 feet perpendicular, to its present height, which 
is 450-9—that is, thirty feet lost from its pristine 
elevation. They left it in this condition, be- 
cause, afier employing some thousands of work- 
men for two years, they found that the little 
they had taken off from its vast surface, so lum- 
bered up the base, that it was necessary to car- 
ry that away before taking down any more, and 
in consequence, they abandoned the labour as 
hopeless ! 

It is from this pyramid that a gentleman was 
once desperate enough to throw himself off! In 
April, 1831, an English traveller, named James 
Maze, threw himself from the eastern side of 
this structure. His companion and_ himself 
were standing on the top, and whilst the for- 
mer’s back was turned, Maze must have fallen, 
for, on turning round, and missing him, he ran 
to the edge, and there saw Maze lying on the 
fifih step from the top, evidently in extreme 
agony. But, before he could reach him, the un- 
fortunate man uttered a groan, and, rolling hea- 
vily down fiom step to step, the body continued 
to descend with accelerated force, until it reach- 
ed the bottom a mass of bleeding matter. ‘This is 
the only instance on record of death from a fall 
from the pyramid, and as in the case of this in- 
dividual, there is every reason to believe both 
from the sayings and arrangements of Maze be- 


‘meditated; it may be inferred that with com- 


,tendants to take him up in their own fashion. 


ous jnils ascent, 


twenty-five European names were carved on the 


the three largest pyramids alone, their labours 


curious example of patient industry and perse-| 


city, who has been employed for the greater 
portion of twenty years on a very extraordinary 
piece of mechanism—a clock, which when com- 


its subdivisions, but‘will combine within itself 


These blocks vary} 


-and after some coaxing, seated himself, and 


“Jent; he raved, and had all the evidences of the 


fore he went from Cairo, that the act was pre-| 


mon cauiion, there is no denger in ascent 0 
de:cent, if the traveller will allow his Arab at- 


The second pyramid is difficult and danger- 
Mr, Glidden informs us that 
he has never been tempted to make it. He 
knew, however, about half a dozen travellers 
who had climbed it, and is told that not more than 


top. . | 

The general impression current in Europe} 
arising from the hasty remarks of travellers, is 
that not more than éhree pyramids exist in the 
Necropolis of Memphis. ‘This is absolute 
error, and it will be new to most persons to 
learn that in Lower Egypt, beginning just be- 
low Memphis, and continuing into Middle 
Egypt, there are the remains of at least thirty- 
nine, of which as_many as twenty-five are in 
comparatively good: preservation. In the The- 
baid, there are two more; and on the plains of 
Meroe, in Ethiopia, twelve hundred miles 
above Memphis, there are one hundred and 
thirty-nine. Dr. Lepsius has discovered the 
stiles of twenty-four more pyramids at Memphis. 
In November last, the Prussian Scientific Mis- 
sion, now in Egypt under the far, famed Lep- 
sius, began their critical examination of the 
Memphite pyramids, and of all the tombs and 
monuments in that vast Necropolis. Around 


have occupied three months—a fact which 
evinces the care with which they pursue their 
researches, and proves also the copiousness off 
local materials, 


ROME AND THE BAY OF ISLANDS. 

At the instance of a lady of great taste and 
judgment, who has made the tour of Europe, I 
was induced to visit these interesting panoramas, 
and must confess that I fully concurred in opin- 
ion with her, that they were far superior to most 
of those exhibited abroad. It is now many 
years since I visited Rome; but the moment the 
splendid coup d’a@il burst upon me—heightened 
by the effect.of the ** eternal hills,” which al- 
ways lend majesty to her landseape and give a 
peeuliar sublimity to its back-ground, I was at 
once wafted back to scenes of former enjoyment ;| 
and in the artist’s faithful delineation of individ- 
ual features, at once recognised old and familiar 
scenes. If to those who have seen the reality, 
the picture affords such keen relish, ought not 
those of our fellow-eilizens who cannot enjoy 
that privilege, to visit the Coliseum, and make 
personal acquaintance with the world’s mis- 
tress? ‘I'v many of us, the ** Bay of Islands” 
must ever remain inaccessible. But such is the 
surpassing beauty of its grand and imposing 
scenery—ilisplaying here a group of the na- 
tives in their wild costume—there a cluster at- 
tentively listening to the exhortations of the mis- 
sionary—and the abodes of civilized life spring- 
ing up amid the rude though picturesque huts of 
the native New Zealander—that Philadelphia 
owes it alike to her boasted love of intellectual 
enjoyments, and to those who thus daily proffer 
to her. so rich a banquet, to take a place at the 
feast. We annually squander our thousands on 
foreign dancers and players !—and shall the 
classic scholar—the friends of missions and the 
fine arts, refuse to patronize, at so cheap a rate, |. 
an exhibition so replete with the best elements 
of rational pleasure, and setting stern winter at 
defiance, waft ourselves to the sunny climes of, 
Italy and New Zealand? ViaTor. 


MONUMENT TO BISHOP LATIMER. 

A handsome monument has just been raised 
in the chancel of the parish church of Thureas- 
ton, Leicestershire, to the memory of the cele- 
brated Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester. In 
the centre is a rich concave marble slab, bear- 
ing the following inscription : 

H. S. E. 
The grateful memory of 
Hoon LATIMER, 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
This great champion of the Protestant Faith 
Was born in the parish of ‘Thureaston, 
In the year 1470. 
He faithfully followed in the glorious train 
Of his Lord and Master, 
And having joined the Noble Army of Martyrs, 
Sealed the truth with his blood. 
He was burnt at the stake in Oxford, 
In the year 1555, 
And then ‘lighted a candle,’ which 
Shall * never be put out.’ 
Hoc marmor ponendum curavit, 
Ricardus Waterfield, 
Rector de Thurcastun. 
1843, 


AN INCIDENT. 

‘Will you please give me a drink of water ?”’ 
said a little boy, at the door of one of our citi- 
zens, on a warin day. 

It was mid-day, and the weather was exceed- 
ingly warm. ‘lhe door opened near the din- 
ing-room, and the dinner had just been placed 
upon the table. 

** Come in, my little fellow,” said the gentle- 
man at the house, while he waited. 

‘*¢] thank you, sir, but I have some chips here, 
and wouldn't like to leave them.”’ 

‘¢ Bring them into the entry and come in.— 
Have you dined !”’ 

** No, sir,”’ said he, timidly, * nor I did’nt 
have my breakfast yet. Mother is sick, and I 
have been tending her to-day. I have now just 
gut some chips to make a fire with, and shall go 
home to make her some soup.”’ 

“Soup! ‘Then you are a cook, too, eh ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, I got some cold meat last night, 
and it will make her a good soup.” 

** Come, my boy, sit down first and eat a good 
dinner with us—you will feel better.” 

The boy laid his slouched hat in a corner, 


ate heartily. He said but little, and rose to 

ve I am very thankful, sir,” said he, and a tear 
stood in the little fellow’s eye—* I wish I could 
pay you,”’ he stammered, * but I am very poor 
and haven’t got any thing.’’ He brushed the 
drop from his cheek, and turned to take his hat; 
but a smile played on his lips as he glanced at 


newed strength, dressed himself, plunged his 
hea: into a basin of water, and thus reireshed, 


walked into the room to his astonished family. 


‘The statement is made in a memoir, by Professor 
Barbatini; and not improbable that many 


attacks of a disease so, strongly dependent on the 
imagination, might be cured by ascertaining the 
state of the animal by which the bite was given. 


BATHING IN THE DEAD SEA. 


The correspondent of the New York Ameri- 
ean eg the following notice of a visit to this 
standing problem in the natural history of the 
Holy Land. ‘The gentlemen of the party deter- 
mined to test the reported buoyancy of the water 
by personal experience. Me 

‘They state, that where the water was five feet 
deep, they were so buoyed up that they could 
only touch the betiom with the points of 
their toes, Advancing to where the water was 
six inches deeper, their feet were: suddenly 
taken from under them, and they were thrown 
in a horizontal position upon the surface of the 
water. ‘They could not maintain a perpendicu- 
lar position without using some effort. ‘hey 
then swam to where the water was extreme- 
ly deep, and endeavoured to sink, which they 
found impossible, even with some effort, to 
do, They could walk in the water equally as 
well as on the land, with their heads entirely 
above the surface. ‘They found that they could 
sit and converse as easy as on a divan. A 
strong breeze came on from the south, and with 
ita heavy swell. They described the sensation 


nrodue by, this, riding on the sea, without.a 
vessel or a plank under them, as very singular. 


One of them had never before ventured beyond 
his depth in water; while here he was enabled, 
without the least sense of danger, to go to any 
distance from the land. They became convinced 
that what had been said respecting the great 
specific gravity and buoyancy of the water of 
the Dead Sea is entirely correct. 


‘Ce EXODUS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
The Exodus of the Church of Scotland; and 

the Clams of the Free Church of Scotland to the Sym- 
pathy and Assistance of American Christians; by ‘Mho- 
mas Smyth, D.D. Just received and for sale, price 38 eenis, 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 

E. corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
N LE BRUN, ARCHITECT, has the honour of inform- 
* ing the public, that he practises the various branches 

of his profession at No. 59 North Seventh street, Philadel- 
hia. Persons at a distance, sending orders and descrip- 


tions for designs, for churches, houses, &c., arcompanied 


with a reference to a responsible agent in Philadelphia, can 


have them sent to any part of the United States, 
REFERENCES — The building Committee of the Penn 
Scots Presbyterian Churches, Philadelphia. 


BOOK FOR ALL THE LITTLE FOLKS.—Grorak 
S, 148 Chesnnt street, Philadelphia, oppo- 
site the Arcade, has just. published, Very Little Tales for 
Very Little Children, in single syllables of three and four 
letters, 1 vol. sqnare 18mo. embellished with a large num- 
ber of fine cuts, execated ina superior style, and beautifully 
bound in English muslin, gilt. Price 374 cents, 

This book was written expressly for children who have 
justacquired the knowledge of their alphabet; a period in - 
juvenile education which has been hitherto leit without 
any provision of the kind ; and the tales, being all progres- 
sive, are designed, by an easy and gradual ascent, to lead 
the young learner on to the various early lessons provided 
by many excellent writers for the more advanced stages of 
infantine acquirement. and in order that every indueement 
might be given to children of that age to read, the book 
has been printed on an unusually large size type. The 
stories are written by a talented latly, im an easy and attrac- 
tive style. ‘The popularity of this little book may be judged 
a having passed through six editions in England. 

e ; 


RINCETON BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS— 
BY C. WINES—E, C, Wines, formerly Princi- 
pal of the Edgehill School, at Princeton, New Jersey, pro- 
poses to re-establish himself there in a similar Institution.— 
The Schvol will be open for the reception of pupils on the 
Ist day of May, 1844. . It will be conducted upon the same 
principles which were found to be se efficient, and gave 
such general satisfaction in the former establishment. ‘J‘he 
number of ye will be hmited. Circulars containing 
terms, and all other needful information, can be had by ad- 
dressing Mr. Wines (post peid) at Washington City, District 
of Columbia, till. the Ist of April, and after that time at 
Princeton, New Jersey, 

Extract of a letier yo the Hon. Henry Clay.—* Ali the 
department» of your school appeared to me to admirably 
conducted. My son John thinks he derived mure benefit 
under your auspices than he ever obtained from all the 
schools he ever attended.” ; 

From A. D, Bache, LL D.—“ Both in regard to the prin- 
_ ciples of education and the practice of instruction, I consider 
you among the first of those devoted to the honourable but 
arduous profession of a teacher.” . 

From the Hon. S. L, Southard.—“1 was well acquainted 
with your school at Edgehill, and very sincerely approved... 
My two sons were there under your care, and t was vlten 
at the school.” 

From the Rev George W. Bethune, D. D.—From an inti- 
mate acquaintance with yuu and your views of education, | 
know no person to. whom [ would entrust the education of 
a youth so soon as to yourself, whether | regarded his iniel- 
lectual or moral advantages, or both. I am ready to meet 
with unqualified ‘recommendation any reference you ma 
make to your very sincere frend, Gro, W. Beruunn’ 

feb 10—6t 


ASON ON EPISCOPACY.—Essays on Episcopacy 
and the Apology fur Apostolic order and its advo- 

cates, reviewed, by the late Rev. John M. Mason, D. D.— 
Edited by the Rev. Ebenezer Mason. 1 vol; 12mo. Price 


 5U cents, in halfcloth, Just published and for sale b 


ROBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York. 
WM. S. MAR'TIEN, 
of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia, 
e 


AMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
PusLisigaRs, have recently issued the following valua- 
ble works—D’Aubigne’s History of the Great Reformation, 
anew edition, containing all the notes and relerences-- 
price in boards 75 cents, being 25 per cent. cheaper than 
the inferior New York edition. Neander’s History of the 
Planting and ‘Training of the Christian Church by the — 
A posties, translated trom the third German edition, by J. EF. 
Ryland—cloth $150, sheep $175. Neander’s History of 
the Christian Religion during the first three Centurres— 
cloth $1.50, sheep $1.75. Conversations on the Parables of 
the New ‘Testament, bythe Right Honourable Lord Stan- 
ley—cloth 37 cents. Short’s Iisiory of the Church of Eng- 
land to the Revolution of 1688—cloth $1.50. Whately's 
Kingdom of Christ—paper 25 cents. Whately’s Errors of 
Ruin wism—paper 25 cents. Liorente’s History of the In- 
quisition,—paper 37 cents, laves of Pope VI. 
aud his son Cesar Borgia—37 cents. 

In press—Ilopkins un the Origin, Principles, and Results 

of the British Refurinatioa., Junkin on the Prophecies. 
_ JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 

jan 27 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 

Goo FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 17 Girard street, 

Philadel phia.—Misses AND COLLINS, have 
removed from Chestnut and ‘Thirteenth streets, to No. 17 
Girard street, where their School was re-opened on the first 
Monday of September. ‘Their plan of instruction embraces 
a systematic English course, together with French, Latin, 
Itahan, Mathen:atics, Music, Drawing, and Needle-work. 
Particular attention will be given to aceurate elementary 
and analytical instraction, with special reference to the tur- 
mation wpe Readers, Speliers, and Composiiors, and as 
an indispensable pre-requisite to the successful prosecution 
of other studies; while at all times, the manners and morals 
of the pupils will be objects of pre-eminent regard. ‘The 
scholastic year will embrace two sessions of he months 
each ; the one, commencing the first Monday m September ; 
the other, the first of February. 

Terms Session.—Senior Department, comprising in 
struction in Chemistry, Botany, and Physiology, Natural, 
Moral, and Intellectual Philosophy, Rhetoric, Philologieal 
Criticism, Geometry, Algebra, and either the French or La- 
tin language, $30. Junior Department, $20. Juvenile De- 


the chips, and added, ** O—I forget—I have got 
two baskets of good clean chips here, and if you 
will take one of them I shall be very glad ; I can 
get another. You have been kind to me, and 
they will be so handy, ma’am,”’ said he. turning 
tu the lady, ** for you to kindle your fire with. 
Shall I leave them ?”’ 

* No, my good boy, keep them, and take this 
too,”’ said the gentleman, as he handed him some 
change. ** When you are in need come to me 
again.” 

poor litite fellow seemed alarmed almost 
at this—but with many thanks he departed for the 
dwelling of his sick mother. 

“ Beneath that ragged coat, 
There throbs a faithtul heart!” 
[| Portland American. 


FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 


A Lucchese peasant, shooung sparrows, saw 
his dog attacked by a strange and very ferocious 
mastiff. He tried to separate the animals, and 
received a bite from his own dog, which in- 
stantly ran off through the fields. ‘he wound 
was healed in a few days, but the dog was not 
to be found ; aud the peasant, afier some time, 
began to feel symtoms of nervous agitation. He 
conceived that the dog, from his disappearing, 
was mad, and within a day or two after this 
idea had struck hiin, he began to feel sympto:ns 
of hydrophobia. ‘They grew hourly more vio- 


most violent distemper. As he was lying, with 
the door open, to let in the last air that he was 
to breathe, he heard his dog bark, ‘I'he ani- 
mal ran up to the bedside, licked his hand, and 
frolicked abous the room. It was clear that he at 
least was in perfect health. ‘The peasant’s mind} 
was relieved at the instant; he got up with re-: 


partment, $10. Music, Vocal and Instrumental, $20. Draw- 
ing and Painting, $10. Board, Washing, Fuel, and Lighis, 
1.00 


References.—Rev. O. A. Shaw, Professor of Intellectual 
Philosophy, in the Philadelphia Iligh School. Rev. J. Mc- 
Knight, of the ‘l’eachers’ Association, Philadel - 
phia. John Frost, A. M., Professor of Elocution and Belles 
Lettres, High School, Rev. W. Lord, ?astor of the Penn 
Square Presbyteriau Chorch. Rev. J. B. Pinney, Agent ot 
the Colon zation Rev. S.B. Wylie, D. D, Professor of 
Ancient Languages, University of Pennsylvania. Rev. J. 
Chambers, Pastor of the Broad street Independent Church. 
A. Porter, kisq,, No. 1 Soath Thied street. Mrs. S, J. Hale, 
of the “Lady's Book.” Rev. A. Converse, Mdutor of the 
Christian Observer. Rev. C. Williamson, of the Fifteenth 
Presbyterian church. Rev. W. Colton, of the United States 
Navy. C. Neidhard, M. D., No. 5 Franklin Row, South 
Ninth street, William Pe'er, Esg. Gritish Consul at the Port 
of Philadel phia. sep 


Vee PUBLICATIONS —Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion. by John Calvin’ ‘The Soul's Cunfhet and 
Victory over itself by Faith, by Richard Sibbs, D.D. McCrie’s 
History of the Reformation in Spain and laly. Dailiéon the 
Fathers. ‘The Briush Reformers. ‘he Missionary in the 
Wilderness. The Communicant’s Companion. Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress, elegantly bound. ‘The Book of Poetry, 
bound in white calf, and Turkey morocco. ‘Fhe Conlession 
of Faith, elegantly beund in ‘Turkey morocco, Aud all the 
publications of the Presbyterian Board, constantly on hand, 
and for sale at their Boukstore, 36 Park Row, Brick Church 
Chapel, New York, MICAH BALDWIN, | 
feb 10—t 


TANDARD WORKS—Pablished by Barrgineton & 
HasweE 293 Market street, Philadelphia.— Matthew 
Hlenry’s Expoa:tion of the Old and New Testaments, 6 vols. 
sheep; or, half calf, to match the publications of the Preshy- 
terian Board. ‘The Psalms of David in Metre; translated 
and diligently compared with the original text and former 
transtations. Allowed by the authority of the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and appointed to be sung in 
congregations and farmlies. A neat pocket volume. Wil- 
son's Greek Testament, 12mo. Printed in clear and distinct 
characters. ‘It is extensively used as a school book. Le 
Beun’'s edition of Telemaque, carefully revised and correct- 
ed froin the stereotype edition of Didot of Paris,..Kames’ 
Etements of Criticism. Abridged for the use of Schools. Old 
and New Testament, super royal 8vo. large type, various 
styles of binding, price from two to eight deliars.. This edi- 
tion of the Bible is universally acknowledged to be one of 
the best made books published. ‘lhe type is as large, if not 
larger, than that of mos* of the qnartos, and the book is port- 
able and convenient to handle, dec 23—it 


with the sense of: redeeming love, and thereby 
oft’ disposed and determined to. endeavour after uni- 
an igh and that in a remarkable degree. 
Re [ was informed by some of the students who had 
peen.my pupils, that this religious concern first | 
2 began with the son of a very considerable gen- a 
7 eman of New York. .The youth was danger- | 
a pul sick at College; and,.on that occasion, 
se awakened to a sense of his guiltgblis discourses 
ade some impression @thers, and 
heirs again. on more ; Deeame almost | 
general before the goo President, or an) others, 
4 es. chat caw 
We grew sogeter;>*Souls could neverbo 
Knit: profothdly.'' On the green hiliside 
4 And near the'entient forest's gloomy sliade, 
Beside the neiey-brook and in the grove | 
Connsing some page of pleasant lore, 
Or thounting with the pdet his wing, 
a His rapid wing of high | 
Beyond the solemn stars, orwandered back 
Intg.the faded tegians ofthe past, 
Where withered flowete lie strown along the wey, ~ 
| 
q 
| 
| 
was my early frienc 
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